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ERRATA 


On page 2, Museum Notes and News, substitute 
on line 22 for Mr. Lyle King as Preparator, the words 
Mr. Glenn R. Downing as Chief Curator. 


On page 24, in last item in bibliography of Butler's 
paper, substitute in line 34 for Tebiwa, Oct. 2, No. l, 
the words Tebiwa, Vol. 2, No. 1. 


On page 33, add as last line of Weld's paper, 23 
March 1959. 


On page 37, in last item in bibliography of Weld's 
paper, omit Washington State Museum, 23 March 1959. 


On page 55, in lines 9 and 10 of Miller's paper, 
substitute for . . . (in our own estimation) historical 
in our outlook... , the words. . . (in my own esti- 
mation) historical in my outlook. 
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THE EDITOR'S PAGE 


With this issue, Tebiwa happily goes to letterpress for its publication, 
and we hope that, for some time at least, the format has been stabilized. 
The printing is being done in the Printing Division of the Trade and Tech- 
nology School, under the direction of Mr. Archie LeDuc. 


This is again an anthropological affair, and reflects once more the 
volume of archaeology in the Northwest in the past decade. Butler's pa- 
per points out also a phenomenon of menacing proportions—the ama- 
teur excavation of important prehistoric sites. Anyone who has carried 
out survey work in the region knows full well the value of amateur co- 
operation. At the same time, he cannot have been other than shocked at 
the destruction taking place through untrained digging. We can only hope 
that the blight will not be as severe as that which eradicated the chestnut 
tree. 


One solution lies in the organization of amateurs into societies pro- 
fessionally supervised, at least until a cadre of trained amateurs is availa- 
ble. Part of the problem here is the reluctance of the professional to seek 
out the amateur, to take the time to listen and to counsel. We can all take 
heart, however, from the excellent record of the Washington Archaeologi- 
cal Society, whose members are to be commended for their efforts. Idaho 
could profit from an organization of this kind. 


Another solution, more nearly out of reach, is provision of informa- 
tion to Federal agencies. Many prehistoric sites are unknown and unrecog- 
nized by the officers of the various government units. The Inter-Agency 
Archaeological Salvage Program simply does not cover the millions of 
acres of national forests and range lands. Protection would be more likely 
if forest rangers and other officers knew where sites were and what their 
value was. Allocation of Federal funds for surveys at the least on such 
lands would be a major step toward preservation of archaeological re- 
sources now being destroyed. The cost of one ICBM would finance much, 
if not all, of such a program. How much of a conscience Congress has is 
another question. 


EHS 


Errata: In Volume 2, number 1, Alan L. Bryan, Two Clay Figurines from South- 
western Washington, substitute on page 45, line 3, the word Coast for 
Cascade. 














MUSEUM NOTES AND NEWS 


A grant of $1000 from the American Philosophical Society has made 
possible a Museum survey of archaeological sites in southwestern Idaho. 
Gary Baty and Rob Bonnichsen have been covering the formidable Owy- 
hee desert and the flanking foothills to the east. Over 100 sites have been 
recorded to date. A joint Idaho State College Museum—Peabody Museum 
of Harvard expedition is being directed by Miss Ruth Gruhn of Radcliffe 
College. A crew camped at Star Lake is excavating in Wilson Butte Cave, 
a large lava blister occupied intermittently over several thousand years 
near Shoshone, Idaho. Funds for the work are from a grant of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences to Dr. J. O. Brew, Director of the Pea- 
body Museum. The Idaho State Museum is supplying additional funds as 
well as equipment and laboratory facilities. 


Marie Hopkins, Assistant Professor of Zoology and Curator of Ver- 
tebrate Palentology is at work on her second season of studies of Bison 
latifrons, a National Science Foundation supported program. Miss Char- 
lotte Holton, of the University of California, is again on hand as Miss 
Hopkins’ assistant. 


Mrs. Mary Pender, of Sells, Arizona, has been hard at work prepar- 
ing materials from the Fort Okanogan excavations of 1957, and that re- 
port is nearing completion for the Washington State Parks and Recrea- 
tion Commission. 


The Museum has appointed Mr. Lyle King as Preparator,s and he 
will assume responsibility for design and execution of exhibits on Sept. 1. 
He will also take on the preservation of collections and technical illustra- 
tion of Museum publications. 


Beginning in October, 1959, the Museum will begin a project of 
processing archaeological data on IBM machines. The machines have been 
made available through a five department program of cooperation in meet- 
ing lease expenses, with the Museum one of the cooperating departments. 


Early summer saw several visitors in and out, including Dr. Carling 
Malouf of Montana State University, Roy Carlson and Robert Crabtree 
of the University of Arizona, and Borys Malkin of the University of Min- 
nesota. It also saw Number 2 of the Occasional Papers of the Museum go 
to press, and it should be ready by early autumn at the latest. Plans are 
being made for publication of two more monographs, one in geology, ano- 
ther in social anthropology - political science. 


























New Accessions 
GIFTS 

A number of archaeological specimens have been donated to the Museum 

by the following people: 
Del Carraway, Al H. Siebe, Frank Cogwill, Dr. Edson Fichter, Elvin 
Webb, Leslie Bushby, Donald Peterson, Mrs. Francis Ackerman, Mrs. 
Verna Meacham, Robson Bonnichsen, Wayne Perron, Mrs. Grace 
Stoddard, Donald R. Tuohy, Dr. Junius Larsen, Dr. Lawrence Rich- 
ards, David Fortsch, Dr. Joseph Hearst, Earl Grant, Lloyd Hecka- 
thorn, Lester Fullmer, Donald Sigler and Marie Hopkins. 


Miss Eva Kasiska, Pocatello: Collection of papers and pioneer items. 

Mrs. Sharlot Wilkie, Pocatello: Three newspapers from the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

Mrs. Audrey Merritt, Pocatello: Two side saddles over 50 years old. 

Miss Myrna Jo Fuentes, Fort Hall: A Hopi pottery vessel, made by Nellie 
Nampeyo. 

Miss Alice McClain, Idaho State College: A brief, concerning establishment 
of an air base near Pocatello. 


Mrs. Lucy Bronson, Whitefish, Montana: Trainman’s brass lantern, used 
on the Great Northern Railroad. 


Mr. James Garner, Seattle, Washington: Topographic maps of Idaho. 
Dr. Merrill Beal, Idaho State College: Copies of four manuscripts per- 
taining to early Idaho history. 


Mrs. W. H. Cooper, Pocatello: Photograph of a group of Ute Indian wo- 
men and children, dating from about 1904. 


Dr. Joseph Hearst, Idaho State College: Eight photographs of Bannock 
and Shoshoni Indians dating from the turn of the century. 


The Gooding Leader, Gooding: Copy of the fiftieth anniversary edition of 
the Gooding Leader, 1958. 


L. Pierre Calph, Pocatello: Collection of invertebrate fossils. 

Randall C. Fredericks, Boise; and John M. Otter, Boise: Shoshone pottery 
vessel found in Bruneau Canyon, Idaho. 

Donald R. Tuohy, Tuscon, Arizona: Trade beads from California. 

Paul Schumacher, San Francisco, California: Manuscript (copy) on the 
Bannock and Sheepeater Indians, by W. H. Lloyd. 

Herb H. Love, Shoshone: Copy of the Lincoln County Journal, 1959, con- 
taining data on Idaho history. 

Lieutenant Gunn, Boise: Block of wood containing a metal arrow head. 

Mrs. Vera McCarty, Pocatello: Walapai cradle board and a pair of moc- 
casins from Fort Hall. 

B. N. McGillivray, Pocatello: Rusted iron parts of a prairie schooner 
found near Old Fort Hall. 

Albert Van S. Pulling, Idaho State College: Double-barrelled 12-gauge 

caplock gun, probably of Belgian make, used in the late 19th cen- 

tury in Idaho. 














Dan O'Connor, Challis: Grinder used for pulverizing ores for assay. 


Alan L. Bryan, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Old newspaper clippings con- 
cerning Indian affairs in the West, 


Tom Miller, Colorado Springs, Colorado: Forty archaeological survey 
forms concerning sites in Kootenai County, Idaho; set of punch cards 
on Projectile Point data. 


Robert A. Warburton, Glenns Ferry: Collection of photographs of petro- 
glyphs in southern Idaho. 
PURCHASES: 
Two microfilms of manuscripts on the archaeology of Washington. 


Microfilm prints of a document, Notes on Indians, by John C. Rees; made 


available to the Museum for copying by John Rompel, Idaho Falls. 


The Museum Library 
EXCHANGES: 


Papers of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University. 


Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. 


Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion. 


Social Science Monographs of the Pan American Union. 
Papers of the Canadian National Museum. 

Occasional Papers of the Klamath County Museum. 

E] Palacio, the journal of the Museum of New Mexico. 


Southwestern Lore, the official publication of the Colorado Archaeological 
Society. 


Occasional Papers of the State Indian Museum, Sacramento. 

Papers of the Museum of Anthropology, Wayne State University. 

Newsletter of the Washington Archaeological Society. 

Anthropology and Sociology Papers, Montana State University. 
GIFTS: 

Dr. Sven Liljeblad, Idaho State College: Volumes 12-20 of Folk-Liv. 


Dr. Edson Fichter, Idaho State College: Proceedings of the Biological So- 
ciety of Washington, Papers on American Mammals and Birds. 


Miss Marie Hopkins, Idaho State College: Selected papers on vertebrate 
paleontology. 


Mr. Ben Swartz, Klamath County Museum: reprints on western prehistory. 
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Dr. Richard Forbis, Glenbow Foundation, Canada: A bibliography of ar- 
chaeology in western Canada. 





| Mr. J. E. Gurvin, Idaho State College: Volumes 2-7 of the Tennessee Ar- 
| chaeologist. 


Julian Field, Payette, Idaho: Field notes, a pamphlet. 


The Hailey Times, Hailey, Idaho: History of Alturas and Blaine Counties, 
Idaho, by Geo. A. McLeod. 

H. J. Swinney, Idaho Historical Society, Boise: An Archaeological Chron- 
ology of Venezuela by J. M. Cruxent and Irving Rouse. 

The Seeing Eye, Inc., New Jersey: A brief History of Dog Guides for the 
Blind, by Nelson Coon. 

B. Robert Butler, Mesa Verda National Park: Manuscript, Archaeological 
Investigations on the Washington Shore of The Dalles Reservoir, 
1955-1957, by the donor. 

Dr. Stephen Cappannari, Wayne State University: Reprint of paper, The 
Distribution of Perforated Human Crania in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Dr. Earl H. Swanson, Idaho State College: Reprint of papers in North- 
west prehistory. 

Miss Alice McClain, Idaho State College: Reprint of paper on Arkansas ar- 
chaeology. 

Mrs. Beulah V. Swanson, Idaho State College: Selected copies of Arizona 
Highways. 

PURCHASES: 


American Journal of Science, Radiocarbon Supplement, Volume 1. 























Lower Columbia Valley Archaeology 
A Survey And Appraisal Of Some 
Major Archaeological Resources 


by B. ROBERT BUTLER 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the years, amateurs have acquired enormous collections of arti- 
facts from The Dalles Region of the Lower Columbia Valley. Many of 
the types represented in these collections have considerable theoretical sig- 
nificance in the study of the prehistory of the Lower Columbia Valley and 
of the Northwest in general. Unfortunately for the interested archaeolo- 
gist, most of the collections are poorly documented and many of the items 
represented in them occur rarely, if at all, in the materials from scientific 
excavations. For example, less than half a dozen atlatl weights have been 
recovered by archaeologists working in The Dalles Region, while well over 
a hundred have been found by amateurs ( Butler and Osborne, n. d. ) 


Consideration of the history of excavation in the region makes the pri- 
mary reasons for this discrepancy fairly obvious. First, the amateurs have 
assailed the region in a wholesale fashion, destroying a great many key 
sites in the process or so disturbing them that controlled excavation is no 
longer feasible. Second, due to limitations of funds and time, scientific ex- 
cavations have been restricted to relatively small units in a few selected 
sites. As a result, some aspects of Dalles prehistory are less well known, 
scientifically speaking, than others; some are barely known at all 


In an attempt to bridge the gap between the scientifically gathered data 
on The Dalles Region and implications inherent in the material gathered 
by amateurs, | have undertaken a project aimed at obtaining information 
on the various sites in the region which had been dug by amateurs. This 
project was initiated in conjunction with the joint 1955-57 University of 
Washington—U.S. National Park Service archaeological salvage program 
in The Dalles Reservoir. | Development of the project involed: (a) pho- 
tographing and cataloguing representative examples of the presumably 
more diagnostic types of artifacts in a few of the larger collections ob- 
tained from the region; (b) collecting artifacts and other data from sites 
currently being destroyed by amateurs. A series of miscellaneous papers 
incorporating this material has now been outlined. 


Of the presently completed papers in the series, two have been pub- 
lished (Butler 1959; Weld 1959, which follows) and one has been ac- 
cepted for publication (Butler and Osborne, n. d.). The latter was the first 
to have been written and submitted for publication. Certain problems en- 
countered in that paper are characteristic of others in the series: only a 
particular class of artifacts is dealt with; emphasis is on spatial-temporal 
distribution; data on contextual associations are often spotty, imprecise and 
vague. 


The papers are not intended to function as a substitute for controlled, 
scientific excavation, nor as a rationalization for relic hunting. They mere- 
ly offer certain minimal data that may be of immediate use in the forma- 
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tion of testable hypotheses. They may also serve as a caution against the 
development of all-embracing interpretations of Dalles Prehistory based 
solely on the scientific work carried out in the region. 


A SURVEY AND APPRAISAL OF MAJOR RESOURCES 


The Dalles Region of the Lower Columbia (see map, Butler 1957c) 
has long been known for its great wealth of archaeological resources, both 
to professionals and amateurs alike (Steward 1927; Strong, Schenck and 
Steward 1930; Seaman 1946; Shiner 1951, 1952; Caldwell 1956; Cress- 
man 1958; Butler 1958b). One might well ask, “Why the concentration 
of sites at The Dalles?” 


The Dalles Region lies just east of the Cascade Ranges, about 189 miles 
upstream from the mouth of the Columbia River. It is the major western 
portal of the Columbia Intermontan province, which is almost wholly 
drained by the Columbia River system. The course of the Columbia 
through The Dalles is marked by a series of falls, narrows and rapids from 
which the region receives its name, “The Dalles.” These provide excellent 
natural fishing stations for harvesting the great runs of salmon that an- 
nually migrate from the Pacific to the headwaters of the vast Columbia 
River system (it drains over 200,000 square miles of land). This sitwa- 
tion has probably prevailed since the terminal period of the last glacial 
advance. 


In the recent past, mountain sheep, deer, elk, antelope, bear, and other, 
smaller game animals were abundant in the general vicinity of The Dalles. 
Roots, berries, reeds, and timber are available in quantity on the nearby 
slopes of the Cascades. Ducks, geese and other birds are also to be found 
in the region. Winters are relatively mild; summers tend to be quite warm 
and dry. Rainfall averages around fourteen inches annually, with most of 
it falling in the winter months. In general, The Dalles Region falls within 
the Upper Sonoran life zone. 


Further ecological and geological data can be gleaned from the archaeo- 
logical reports cited above and from the ethnographic account of the 
Wishram, Upper Chinookan speakers, who occupied the north shore of the 
Columbia in this region (Spier and Sapir, 1930). 


The present survey and appraisal is largely confined to a few of the 
more important sites which have been discovered and exploited by ama- 
teurs working in The Dalles. The sites mentioned here have been partially 
or completely destroyed. I have first hand knowledge of most of these, , 
partly from brief notes taken at the time the sites were being destroyed 
and partly from my own testing of them. 

Although highly desirable, detailed descriptions of artifact types will 
not be presented at this time. This will be handled in the series of miscel- 
laneous papers mentioned earlier. The primary objective here is that of 
indicating the kinds of materials that have been found, their contextual 


associations, and relative chronological position in the prehistory of The 
Dalles. 


THE SITES 2 
The Congdon Site (45 KL 41): This is one of several closely assoc- 
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iated, culturally complex mounds located in the basalt rimrock system 
along the north shore of the “Long Narrows” or Five-Mile Rapids of the 
lower Columbia, approximately 1.5 miles downstream from Wakemap 
Mound. ( An aerial view of The Dalles, with the Congdon and Wakemap 
sites clearly indicated, appears in Butler 1955:33). 


The site is roughly 175—-200 feet in diameter and somewhat over eight 
feet in depth. Basically it appears to be an old habitation midden, of some 
four to five feet in thickness, which has been capped by a layer or man- 
tle of heavy, angular basalt fragments. The midden itself is bedded on 
terrace gravels overlying the Miocene basalt bedrock characteristic of the 
region. 


The mantle of angular basalt fragments, thickest over the center and 
thinning out near the edges of the site, ranges from 1.5 to 3.5 feet in thick 
ness. The overall height and slope of this feature in relation “to the sur- 
rounding basalt outcrops” is probably of human deposition. 


A large amount of cremated human bone and quantities of artifacts 
are distributed throughout the mantle, with the greatest concentrations 
at or near the center. Although some clustering of artifacts is observed, 
fragments of larger stone artifacts (e.g,, bowls, pestles, mauls) may be 
found scattered up to fifty feet apart in the mantle. This may have been the 
result of deliberate, ceremonial breakage and scattering, or subsequent 
disturbance and redistribution of broken artifacts 


Although concentrations of ash and bone are not observed, many of the 
basalt fragments making up the mantle show local burning in association 
with cremated bone. Some of the fragments are firecracked, as are a 
number of artifacts. The evidence for primary cremation is not conclusive, 
however. Excavations in primary cremations have, in my experience, 
produced greater concentrations of burned bone than has been observed 
here. Curiously, there have been no artifacts of bone or antler recovered 
in association with the cremated bone. These, usually calcined, are common 
in Late cremations (see discussion and description of this later in the 
paper ). 


Skeletal material from an estimated 150—160 individuals has been re- 
covered from the southeastern edge of the site (the material is now stored 
at the Washington State Museum). This was evidently intrusive into the 
mantle of basalt fragments. Pieces of cremated human bone and firecracked 
rock and artifacts were scattered throughout the burial zone. 


The condition of the recovered bone is markedly variable. Only thirty 
crania were found intact.* Five of these had undecorated, bucket-shaped 
mortars inverted over them. Portions of other crania and mandibles were 
scattered through the kaleidoscopic tangle of long bones in the 80 foot 
long, 20 foot wide burial zone. A single, semi-flexed burial was recovered 
intact. It lay on its back, with the head to the west and the knees pointing 
up, and was intrusive into the other skeletal material. There were no art- 
ifacts in association with it. 


A large portion of the skeletal remains is heavily mineralized and very 
dark brown, almost black, in color. The remainder is medium brown in 
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color. The semi-flexed burial has the freshest-appearing bone and is 
undoubtedly the most recent of the lot. 


During the relocation of the Seattle, Portland and Spokane Railroad in 
1955, almost the entire eastern section of the site was removed to bed- 
rock to provide a toe-trench for the new railroad bed. Examination of the 
resulting profile revealed no discernible stratification within the habi- 
tation midden, although lenses of charcoal and ash were observed at va- 
rious elevations. The associated soil was dark brown when wet, but gray 
on drying. The basalt mantle and its associated soil were distinguishable 
from the midden. 


Excavations in other areas of the site also revealed occasional lenses of 
charcoal and ash in the habitation layer. An 8.5 foot deep excavation in 
the northwestern quarter exposed a flat, four inch thick, yellow clay fea- 
ture which appeared to extend towards the center of the site. This may 
have been the floor of a dwelling. There were no artifacts associated with it. 


Over 20,000 artifacts have been taken from the Congdon site, and none 
is of European origin. A five inch long copper awl of needle is probably 
aboriginal. It is believed to have been associated with the cremation com- 
ponent. Evidence of aboriginal copper goods in The Dalles has been pre- 
sented in another paper (Butler and Osborne, n. d.). 


Approximately one-third of the artifacts have been obtained for a study 
collection now stored at the Washington State Museum. Another colle-- 
tion of comparable or greater size was recovered by Dr. Russell Congdon 
(M. D.) of Wenatchee, Washington. The remainder is now scattered 
among the many relic hunters who ravaged the site. 


In spite of the erratic manner in which the site has been excavated, a 
sequence of three cultural components is discernible: Congdon I, associa- 
ted with the habitation midden; Congdon II, the basalt mantle, cremation 
and associated artifacts; Congdon III, the skeletal material and associated 
artifacts. 


Congdon I; Fewer than 200 artifacts are specifically noted as coming 
from the habitation midden. Undoubtedly, many of those recorded under 
Congdon II probably came from the upper foot or so of the underlying 
midden. With this cautionary note in mind, the following traits charac- 
terize Congdon I: peripherally flaked pebble scrapers, cobble choppers 
and hammerstones, flat basalt grinding slabs, shallow-basin mortars, cryp- 
tocrystaline scrapers, chipped basalt implements—including several spall 
adzes, large triangular side-notched points—some of basalt—with concave, 
straight and rounded bases, smaller points with large stems and weakly 
developed shoulders, and a large corner-notched point. Of doubtful as- 
sociation is a set of shell disk beads. 


Congdon II: The list of traits for this component is quite lengthy. It in- 
cludes those listed for Congdon I plus: beads of serpentine, steatite, fel- 
site, rhyolite and jet or cannel-coal (a sample of these is described in the 
following paper by Mrs. Weld) ; atlatl weights of galena and stone (Butler 
and Osborne, n. d.); elliptical, two-holed stone gorgets (not unlike those 
from the Eastern Woodlands); large, thick-walled tubular and elbow 
pipes of sandstone; undecorated pendants of mica, phyllite, slate and jet; 
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pieces of graphite and quartz crystals; miscellaneous objects of phyllite and 
slate, including small crescentic fish gorges; flat, paddle-shaped mauls 
with rounded grips—a few of which have flat, ground edges; a variety of 
vesicular lava, pumice and sandstone abrading implements; boat-shaped 
shaft smoothers with a central longitudinal groove—one is made of mi- 
caceous stone, the others of sandstone; slate whetstones; oddly shaped pieces 
of vesicular lava, a few of which resemble window-sash weights; pebble 
sinkers with ground notches, 2 or 4 in number; large, polished sinkers 
with a hole near one edge; large doughnut shaped objects of polished 
stone; long, polished conical pestles; girdled hammers of two types, one 
with both ends rounded and battered, the other with a flattened, battered 
end and a conical end, also battered; chipped basalt adzes with long grips, 
also chipped; miscellaneous well made objects of felsite, sandstone and 
pumice; deep-bowl mortars ranging from less than six to more than twen- 
ty-four inches in diameter, one of pumice, most of fine grained basalts and 
fe'site; zoomorphic sculptures, 6-7 inches in the round, resembling moun- 
tain sheep heads; bifacially ground pebbles with a bi-convex cross-section 
and thin edges—a few have keels or longitudinal ridges on either face; 
large, well made side and end scrapers; T-shaped drills; gravers; numerous 
chipped stone points, blades and knives of types and sizes infrequently 
found in known Late period sites in The Dalles Region (ca. A.D. 500— 
Historic; Butler 1957b,c). The large size of most of the points along with 
the numerous atlatl weights would seem to indicate extensive use of darts 
Many types of projectile points are represented. In addition to those men- 
tioned under Congdon I, typical forms resemble the W-2, -5, -11, -16 to 2 
and -30 to -32 types illustrated in Jennings (1957). An unusual type of 
blade, made of obsidian or petrified wood, has well trimmed, nearly pa- 
rallel edges, but simple cross-fractured ends. Lumps of green pigment 
and red ochre are also present. A small vesicular lava pestle with flattened 
cross-section and a deeply incised groove around the top has particles of 
red ochre embedded in its rounded base. 


> 
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Congdon III includes all of the skeletal material except the semi-flexed 
burial. As the material was intrusive into the basalt mantle, it is not pos- 
sible to indicate precisely which artifacts recovered from the burial zone 
were actually in association, save for the bucket-shaped mortars inverted 
over the crania. 


Many artifacts were recovered from the burial zone. In general, these are 
not distinguishable from those listed for Congdon II. A polished piece of 
large-game-animal bone, a large, geometrically incised antler tine digging 
stick handle, and a long, thin antler item, oval in cross-section, with a wide 
band encircling the mid-section, have been recovered from the burial zone. 
The last mentioned item was incised all over with short, uniform lines 
making up an elaborate geometric pattern. 


Comments: In 1955, the sequence at the Congdon site was unlike that 
represented at other, scientifically excavated sites in The Dalles (viz., 
Strong, Schenck and Steward’s excavations). More recent, amateur dig- 
ging has revealed similar components at other sites in The Dalles Region, 
a few of which are described below. 


The Maybe site: The few data present here are drawn, in part, from 
McLeod's (1958) description. The site is evidently one of the mounds in 
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the vicinity of the Congdon site. General dimensions of the site are not 
known, except the depth, which is over seven feet. In structure, it some- 
what resembles the Congdon site: beneath a layer of surface soil is a man- 
tle of angular basalt fragments capping a stratum containing cremated hu- 
man bone and artifacts; underlying this is an old habitation midden. 


The mantle of basalt fragments may have been associated with the cre- 
mations; amateur reports are not clear on this point. Most of the cremated 
bone is scattered, but there are a few concentrations. These are associated 
with charcoal, burned fibre and artifacts. Because of the rather small 
amount of cremated bone recovered from them, McLeod (1958) suggests 
that they are secondary interments of partially cremated remains. This may 
be true of all of the cremated bone in the site. Amateurs report fragments 
of partially charred bone and occasional fragments of decayed bone, all hu- 
man, in the same stratum. 


Of the habitation midden, little is known. The few data reported to me 
indicate a component resembling Congdon I. To distinguish it from the 
cremation component, I shall designate it Maybe 1. 


Maybe Il, The cremation component, appears to be characterized by 
these traits: stone and galena atlatl weights; stone beads similar to those 
in Congdon II; small, hemispherical jet “bangles” with a tiny perforation 
through one edge; long and short thick-walled tubular pipes of fine-grain- 
ed sandstones—the shorter type have deeply incised grooves encircling the 
top and bottom (one of this type is illustrated in Butler 1957c:165); ne- 
phrite and jadeite celts; chipped basalt adzes; small, chipped stone cre- 
scents, probably gorges, but often called nose ornaments (e.g., Seaman 
1946:83); pecked and polished stone doughnuts; sandstone and vesicular 
lava abrading implements and other items similar to those in Congdon II; 
stone bowls with zoomorphic and geometric decorations; large zoomor- 
phic stone sculptures, more elaborate than the Congdon II heads; chipped 
stone points and blades resembling the Congdon series, but with notable 
addition, a type which McLeod (1958) calls a “broadhead.” This is a 
large oval corner—notched form resembling an Eastern type called the 
Snyders Notched (from Illinois, reference not known). The type also 
occurs at the Big Leap site, described below. No doubt, the present list of 
traits is far from complete. For example, the type or types of mauls is not 
indicated. 


The Big Leap site: Just upstream from the main falls at Celilo, Oregon, 
is a broad, dune-covered gravel bar. The old Indian Village at Celilo is lo- 
cated at the downstream end of the bar. Amateur excavations along the 
river-eroded edge of this bar have revealed a series of five or six large 
cairns of water worn cobbles and basalt fragments which contain great 
numbers of artifacts and indications of burials and partial cremations. 


Individual burials are not identifiable; most of the skeletal material 
has decayed away. However, estimates of 60-80 burials per cairn have been 
made by amateurs. Below these cairns, other smaller “cairns” have been 
encountered up to depths of six feet. Although skeletal remains have not 
been recovered from these, nor artifacts, many amateurs are inclined to 
view them as possible graves. 


1] 











Data on the partial cremations are conflicting. They have been describ- 
ed as burials which have been burned, usually in the vicinity of the pelvis. 
Some amateurs have suggested that the burning was accidental, the result of 
a fire lit near the body. Mr. Lloyd McLeod, one of the more active ama- 
teurs in The Dalles Region, offers a somewhat different picture. He states 
(McLeod 1958) that, “At Big Leap in six different places cremated bone 
was found, and in all instances confined to a small area six to 14 inches in 
diameter, indicating the practice of burning some sacrifice; there was not 
enough material to indicate the cremation of entire remains.” 


While visiting the site in 1957, I collected a small sample of cremated 
bone from tailing piles. A few of the fragments were definitely identi- 
fiable as human. While this is by no means conclusive evidence, it does 
seem to indicate interment of cremated human remains at the site. The 
relatively small quantity of cremated bone observed by the amateurs may 
indicate a secondary type of interment similar to Maybe IL. 


Big Leap has probably been used as a burial ground over a fairly long 
period of time, but whether intermittently or continuously cannot be de- 
termined from present excavations. (The same may be said of the Maybe 
site.) However, the artifact content of the cairns seems to exhibit a fair 
degree of homogeneity, with few specific variations among individual 
cairns. Mr. McLeod has an excellent collection from the cairns, partially 
documented. His collection includes all of the artifact types previously 
listed under Maybe and Congdon II, with these additions: a greater variety 
of pipes (four are illustrated in Butler 1957c: 165), stone beads, pendants 
and zoomorphic sculptures.! An unusual item, a barrel-shaped vessel of 
vesicular lava, contains a charred wooden knot, possibly pine. The interior 
walls of the vessel are blackened with soot. A flattish anthropomorphic 
face, carved in the round, projects slightly upwards from the rim. 


Two small animal pendants, carved out of a soft, greenish stone, have 
single dorsal-ventral perforatioas. These, and the other zoomorphic sculp- 
tures from Big Leap, do not have the incised rib element which is so 
characteristic of Late Columbia Valley art (for examples of the latter, see 
Steward 1927 and Butler 1957c). 


Another unusual item is a conical maul with flaring, almost flanged 
base. The other mauls at Big Lean are paddle-shaped items similiar to those 
from Congdon II, but generally better made. 


In general, Big Leap, Maybe II and Congdon II appear to represent a 
continuum of broadly overlapping traits. Of the three, Congdon II ap 
parently has the least elaborate series of traits and may be the earliest. 


The Indian Well site (45 KL 42): This site, a short distance upstream 
from the Congdon site, is situated in a unique crevice or fault which dis- 
sects the basalt rim-rock bordering the north shore of the “Long Nar- 
rows.” The crevice is about 1200 feet long, 35-75 feet wide, and some 
22 feet deep (to bedrock ). (It can be seen in the aeriel view of The Dallas 
shown in Butler 1955:33.) The old Seattle, Portland and Spokane Railroad 
bed crosses its mouth as it faces on the Columbia. 


When first surveyed, the floor of the crevice looked unpromising; there 
were no surface indications of a site. It was apparently filled with silted-up 
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talus. However, the ever active amateurs began digging in it in 1956 and 
shortly discovered that it was a stratified site. With the help of some of 
these amateurs, | managed to get a few test pits excavated before the site 
was destroyed. The following description is based on field notes made at 
the time 


Stratigraphy: There are five strata, numbered 1-5 beginning with the 
uppermost stratum. Stratum 1: a 1.5 foot thick layer of dark, humic, cul- 
turally sterile surface soil. Stratum 2: a 6.0 foot thick layer of closely 
packed basalt talus permeated with red-brown silt. The red coloration 
comes from the presence of millions of tiny particles of red ochre, which 
were probably interred with the cremated human bone and artifacts found 
throughout this layer. Stratum 3: a foot thick layer of culturally sterile ye!- 
low sand. Stratum 4: a !.5 foot thick layer of bright orange-yellow sand, 
possibly plucked basalt, in which thin basalt splinters and artifacts are 
embedded. Amateurs have recovered upwards of 700 artifacts from this 
layer along with a great amount of chipping detritus. The three five-foot 
square test pits excavated under my direction yielded 263 artifacts at this 
level. Stratum 5: a 1.5 foot thick layer of culturally sterile gray sand which 
is bedded on the Miocene bedrock at the bottom of the crevice. 


Geologically, strata 3-5 are probably old riverine deposits. The artifacts 
found in stratum 4 may represent the residue of a formerly stratified 
midden reduced to an aggregate by river action. Antler, bone, shell and 
other perishable material would have been leached or washed away as 
the result of this. The more durable stone items would have settled in 
place. An alternative suggestion is that this layer represents the scene of 
a workshop on a beach, with the materials gradually filtering through 
the bright orange-yellow sand, becoming suspended about mid-way in 
the deposit. 


Cultural associations: Indian Well 1, associated with stratum 4, is 
characterized by the following non-perishable traits: peripherally flaked 
pebbles with worn edges; cobble choppers and hammerstones; trimmed 
and untrimmed lamellar blades (Butler 1958c) - the hinge of the former 
has been carefully retouched to form a narrow, rounded end; finely flaked 
end and side scrapers, only one specimen approaches the classic “thumb” 
scraper form; crude, percussion flaked oval points and blades, some with 
partially retouched edges; tiny blades, carefully flaked, with a straight 
and an excurvate edge (probably side blades); large, well made oval 
blades; and a series of well made leaf-shaped points. A number of the 
larger points resemble the Lerma type (MacNeish, personal communi- 
cation). The smaller to medium sized points are generally thicker, almost 
rhomboidal in cross-section and frequently show fine, parallel flaking. 
Approximately twenty-five per-cent of all of the points are serrated. 
Several gravers with burin-like flaking are also present in the assemblage. 
A large percentage of the chipping detritus shows some evidence of use. 


Only one small flake of obsidian has been recovered from Stratum 4. 
Most of the artifacts are made of cryptocrystalines with the crude, per- 
cussion flaked oval blades being made primarily out of opal breccia. 
There have been no indications of the use of basalt at this level. 


Indian Well I may date from 7500-8500 years ago or earlier. A site 
at the head of the “Long Narrows,” on the Oregon shore, has a similar 
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assemblage, but with a greater number of traits (including perishables, ) 
dating from about this time level. Until the report (Cressman 1958) on 
this site has bzen published, a more specific comparison cannot be offered. 


Recently, | recovered an assemblage resembling Indian Well I from 
beneath a layer of volcanic ash in a rockshelter on the lower Snake River 
in southeastern Washington (Butler 1958d). It was associated with a 
thick midden of musselshell and macerated deer bone and may date from 
6-8000 years ago.” Lamellar blades were not present; however, the point 
types were similar: leaf-shaped with rhomboidal cross-section and often 
fine parallel flaking. One point, of basalt, is completely edge ground. A 
large proportion of the points found are of basalt; many are serrated. 


Some years earlier an assemblage of this type, also from beneath a 
layer of volcanic ash, was recovered from the shores of Hat Creek in the 
McNary Reservoir (Shiner 1954). The reservoir is on the Columbia a 
short distance downstream from the Snake River site. 


Leaf-shaped points and blades, of the general type represented at Indian 
Well I, are probably one of the most common items in the surface col- 
lections from the Southern Plateau, which includes the lower Snake and 
McNary Reservoir regions. A number of the finely parallel flaked points 
are to be noted in these collections, but not lamellar blades. Because of the 
rather high frequency of the leaf-shaped points and blades in the Southern 
Plateau, this general type has not been considered as diagnostic of any one 
horizon in that area. 


Indian Well Il: This includes the cremations and artifacts associated 
with stratum 2. The artifact inventory includes: innumerable tiny disk- 
shaped beads of felsite; larger, less numerous, bead of serpentine, steatite 
and jet; large steatite rings, two of which have small animal heads pro- 
jecting from the outer rim; small steatite animal pendants with incised 
rizs and dorsal-ventral ~erforerions. 1-3 in number; elliptical, two-holed 
stone gorgets; about 500 phyllite sticks, of varying sizes, which resemble 
crude tongue blades; small nephrite celts; wide-flanged mauls with incur- 
vate grips and domed tops; large sandstone and vesicular lava pipes; thin- 
walled elbow pipes, of a soft stone, with a narrow, flaring fin extending 
from the base of the bowl; various objects of vesicular lava; a single type 
of stone atlatl weight; a slab of basalt with a series of chevrons incised 
across one face; thin-walled stone vessels with elaborate geometric incis- 
ions on the exterior wall; stone sculptures, both anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic, executed in Late Lower Columbia Valley styles; a stone “club” 
with a carefully pecked grip, rectanguloid in cross-section, with two small 
tit-like projections from the narrow side of the head end (its form is that 
of an incipient “slave killer” type of stone club); several well made blades 
with excurvate edges, a wide tang tapering to a straight or rounded base, 
and which measure up to nearly 6.5 inches in length—these are the large- 
est tanged blades that I have seen in The Dalles Region; chipped stone 
points, gravers and scrapers which appear to grade into the types found at 
Wakemap Mound—however, the diagnostic Plateau Pentagonal point 
found at Wakemap is not present. There are no indications of bone, antler 
or other perishables. 


























The scattered bone and charcoal, along with relatively few concentra- 
tions of artifacts, suggests both extensive re-use of the site and secondary 
interment of cremated remains. 


In general, the Indian Well Il component, when compared with Big 
Leap, Maybe II and Congdon II, shows a considerable decrease in the 
variety of materials employed and the number of types of stone artifacts. 
However, new traits are evident, such as the wide-flanged maul with the 
domed top and the elaborate sculptures, some of which indicate possible 
ties with the sequence at Wakemap Mound. The latter site has a series 
of nine C-14 dates running from about A.D. 900-1400 (See Garner 1959 
for a complete listing of tnaese and the Wakemap sequence). If the inter 
mediate position of Indian Well II seems at all reasonable, 1 would suggest 
a date of between A.D. 100-600 for the component, with the Congdon II, 
Big Leap and Maybe II series beginning as early as 1000-1500 B.C. 


The B. Stewart Sites: Late in 1955, amateurs began uncovering crema- 
tions in an isolated remnant of the aeolian deposited sand covering the 
Big Leap site. The remnant, an elongated dune some seven feet in 
depth, was located on a high gravel covered basalt bench overlooking the 
main falls at Celilo. Since the dune was to be removed within a few days 
after I learned of the site (it was on the right-of-way for the relocation 
of the Union Pacific Railroad tracks), permission was obtained from the 
US. Corps of Engineers for excavating a series of test pits in it. 


Twelve five-foot square pits were dug to a depth of three feet or more. 
Four cremations were encountered and completely excavated. These ap- 
peared to have been shallow pits scooped out of the sand into which 
combustible material was thrown and the body placed on top, they were 
individual cremations. After the fire had died down, the contents of the 
pits were covered with local sand. In two instances, artifacts had probably 
been placed with the body at the time of the fire and a few added later. 
Otherwise, artifacts had been placed around or on top of the grave after 
the remains had been covered with sand. A few of the artifacts were 
broken, perhaps ceremonially. 

Some thirty-two items were recovered. These included: a decayed 
“Nootka” type whalebone club; fragments of two burned whalebone 
clubs, (both are undecorated blade sections); two complete, thin-walled 
steatite pipes, one of which resembles a wine glass, the other a cigar 
holder (both are typical Late Columbia Valley types); fragments of a 
Jecorated steatite pipe (part of which is illustrated in Butler 1957c:164); 
a calcined antler carving with the characteristic “grinning face” motif 
(also on the decorated pipe) of the Lower Columbia Valley (illustrated in 
Butler 1957:160); a small nephrite celt; a large lanceolate blade of red 
and black obsidian with a small basal notch; a fragment of a nicely sculp- 
tured palette mortar; several well made small points; a large, globular 
stone bowl or mortar with red ochre embedded on the interior wall; a 
flat water-worn cobble coated with red ochre; a small stone disk, cen- 
trally perforated, with an incised line encircling one face; several small 
pieces of a copper bracelet; and fragments of a few stone and antler items. 


The B. Stewart assemblage is quite similar to that represented in a 
series of cremations excavated by Strong, Schenck and Steward (1930: 
48-50) and the writer (Butler 1958b) in The Dalles Region. However, 
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“ear-spools” and large “stick-dice” (Butler 1959), common in the latter, 
are not present in the B. Stewart assemblage. 










































A notable difference between the B. Stewart cremations and two which | 
which I excavated in the clay bottomed valley just upstream from Wake- 
nap Mound (Butler 1958b) is that the latter were deep pits containing 
the remains of a number of cremations. One of these was a basalt ( frag- 
ments) lined and capped pit with an upright figure, also of basalt, station- | 
ed in the wall. A heavy cake of ash and burned bone at the botom of the 
pit indicated the site of primary cremation. Numerous whalebone clubs, 
ear-spools, stick-dice, antler carvings, and other artifacts were recovered, 
bur there were no traces of copper. The other cremation pit had the remains 
of upright wooden slabs, around the edge of the pit, forming straight walls 
which met at right angles. Inside the pit were indications of benches upon 
which burned bone and artifacts were secondarily deposited. A few copper 
items were among the artifacts recovered from this pit, which was less 
than 75 feet from the other one. Stratigraphically later than these were 
other, superficial cremations containing few artifacts and a small amount 


of bone 


I have called the cremation assemblages represented here “The Late 
Columbia Valley Cremation Complex” (Butler 1957a). The complex pro- 
bably dates from around A.D. 1600, or slightly earlier, to A.D, 1850. 


Miscellaneous Late cremation sites: A considerable number of Late 
cremation sites have been excavated by amateurs working in The Dalles 
Region. A very nice series has been uncovered by Mr. Mcleod on the low 
flat area downstream from the toll booth of the Wasco County Toll Bridge 
(no. 10 on the map in Butler 1957c). Evidently, these are “deep pit” 
cremations not unlike those which I encountered in the valley near Wake- 
map Mound (see above). Typically, the pits are around 3-4 feet deep and 
6-8 feet in diameter. Artifacts recovered from them include: small, trumpet 
shaped pipes, some decorated; two types of stone clubs, one resembling a 
dagger or poinard, the other a typical “slave-killer” type; small stone bowls 
with appendages, head and tail suggesting a turtle, one is a “natural” 
depiction, another is an abstract, geometric depiction; a sixteen inch high 
anthropomorphic figure of vesicular lava shown in a squatting position 
holding a cylindrical object extending from its chin-—a similar, but much 
larger, figure is owned by the Oregon Historical Society, Portland—the 
almost pointed base of the figure fits into a shallow bowl of the same 
material; large obsidian blades with incurvate edges and pointed ends; a 
flat, water-worn pebble incised with a “grinning face”; and small, well 
made points 





A splendid collection of Late cremation material, all from the same 
site, was recently illustrated in Screenings (Vol. 8, No. 5), a publication 
of the Oregon Archaeological Society, Portland. The material was obtained 
from a deep, wood-lined pit which had been capped with large basalt 
fragments. The pit was located on a sandy plain in The Dalles. A large 
quantity of burned bone and ash at the bottom of the pit probably in- 
dicates primary cremation. Numerous items of various types and materials 
well carved, many with the “grinning face” motif, are represented. A 
single piece of copper was associated with the material. The excellence 
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of the illustrations and completeness of the items represented makes 
this edition of Screenings a very worthwhile reference. 


Another Late cremation, excavated by Mr, McLeod (exact location not 
given, but in The Dalles) is a superficial lens some twenty feet in diameter 
and twelve inches thick which contains a quantity of iron, brass and cop- 
per goods. Among the iron items are: scrolls from rifles; trigger guards 
from horse pistols; and nails. Interestingly, a .44 rim-fire cartridge has been 
recovered, indicating a date for the cremation well into the 1850s. 


One sees in these cremations a rapid decline in the manufacture of 
aboriginal goods and the dominance of European trade items. At first, 
there is a thin trickle of copper. This is followed by brass, iron and trade 
beads. The latter items appear to be most closely associated with the rapid 
decline of aboriginal goods, and may be a significant horizon marker in 
the Columbia Valley. To distinguish the earlier from later Late cremations, 
I suggest calling the former Late Cremation I and the latter Late Crema- 
tion IL. 


The Cradleboard site: This unusual site is located on the high basait 
outcrop, facing east, behind Wakemap Mound. On one of the higher 
ledges at the base of the outcrop, a number of decayed wooden cradle- 
boards are strewn about a fairly well confined area. Most of the boards 
are of obvious modern manufacture; the edges are sawed and the holes 
neatly drilled. A small cairn of basalt fragments in association with the 
boards contained some thirty items, all of European manufacture, such 
as: enamelware bowls and plates; a No. 5 lard pail containing burned 
leather and other items; talcum powder cans; a vaseline jar; a burned 
“recipe” book; burned fabric; and several medicine bottles. The last 
mentioned items have the names of local druggists on them (cast in the 
glass). These were identified by one of the druggists as a type in use 
between 1910 and 1917. 


This is undoubtedly the site of a group of cradleboards mentioned by 
Strong, Schenck, and Steward (1930:121). Reference has also been made 
to the site by Caldwell and Conn (1956), who mention a few of my 
data, but incorrectly identify one of the objects recovered as a “bottle of 
antique pattern” (Ibid). They also report a cairn in the immediate 
vicinity which, among other things, contained fragments of a china doll 
for which they suggest a date of 1880. 


From several Wishram informants, I have obtained these data on the 
site: When a child dies, all of the trimmings are taken off the cradleboard 
and burned. If two or more children have used the same board, the board 
must be washed clean and burned, because the child's “dirtiness” would 
be on it. The (unburned) cradleboard is placed on a cliff facing the sun. 
This is a special place facing to the east, where the sun’s heat will get the 
best of the board and the child will have nothing to look back on (my 
informants’ phrasing). As the sun fades the cradleboard, the child's mem- 
ory of this place (the village) will fade, and so, too, will the parent's 
memory of the child. The things which the deceased had handled and 
was fond of, such as toys, diapers and food dishes, are placed in a rock 
cairn near the board. (The same thing was done with the cradleboard of 
a deceased adult, if the board had been kept.) 
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This treatment of the cradleboard and belongings of a deceased person 
was practiced as late as 1940 by a few Klikitat families, related by mar- 
riage co my Wishram informants, but who lived near White Salmon, 
Washington. According to these informants, the practice had ceased here 
(the village near Wakemap Mound) about forty years ago. When asked 
how long ago the practice had begun, they merely indicated that it was 
old, older than their first memories. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The implications of the archaeological resources which have been 
described here are manifold. An interpretation of the prehistory of The 
Dalles Region which does not take into account some of the materials 
such as are described in this paper will, undoubtedly, be far from complete. 
For example, cremation has long been regarded solely as a late phenom- 
enon in the Columbia Valley. In view of the material presented here, this 
hypothesis no longer seems tenable. 


On the basis of a trait for trait comparison of Congdon II, Big Leap, 
Indian Well II and the Late cremations, I have elsewhere (Butler 1957a) 
suggested that cremation was a common, but not exclusive method for 
disposing of the dead between 500 B. C. and A. D. 1850. I am now 
inclined to see the earlier date as altogether too conservative. A beginning 
date of 1000-1500 B. C. seems more reasonable. If the structure of the 
sites and types of associated artifacts is an indication, cremation in the 
Columbia Valley probably has a long and very complex history. 


In Congdon Il, Big Leap, Maybe II, and Indian Well II, one notes a 
host of traits suggesting profound exterior influences, some of continent- 
wide distribution. Among these are: a series of point types; elliptical, 
two-holed stone gorgets; crescentic gorges of slate and chipped stone; 
thick-walled tubular and elbow pipes of sandstone and vesicular lava; 
atlatl weights of galena and stone; nephrite and jadeite celts; paddle- 
shaped mauls; stone beads; the copper awl or needle; use of slate (how- 
ever, not in the form found at the mouth of the Frazer River; Borden, 
personal communication), phyllite, jet, and other soft stones; stone 
sculpturing; various implements of vesicular lava; mortars; etc. Some of 
the traits just mentioned appear to reflect a northern, Boreal Archaic or 
more general Eastern Archaic influence; others are suggestive of Great 
Basin and Greater Southwestern traditions. Local developments are pro- 
bably somewhat obscured by these broader influences or traditions. 


It is of interest to note that Osborne and others (Osborne, Caldwell 
and Crabtree 1956:126; Osborne 1957:33) have previously postulated 
an ancient Boreal Archaic Eastern Woodland influence in the Northwest 
on the basis of other evidence. The present material would seem to add 
further weight to this notion. 


Beginning with the Wakemap sequence, and extending through the 
Late cremations, the primary direction of influence is apparently from 
downstream and the Coast, with a few new traits arriving from the 
Greater Southwestern area (viz., the dice game, Butler 1959). Many of 
the older traits, stemming from earlier influences, are no longer present 
or greatly modified. It is in the realm of decorative motifs that local 
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development seems most prominent. The florescence of local styles, 
coupled with Coastal elements, culminates in the apogee of Late Lower 
Columbia Valley art (ca. A. D. 1600-1800; Butler 1957c). 


In terms of specific artifact traits, there are several intriguing develop- 
ments or changes. Atlatl weights, introduced in Congdon II, undergo 
refinement in form and then drop out after Wakemap I (Butler and 
Osborne, n.d.). The thick-walled pipes, both tubular and elbow, persist 
from Congdon II through Indian Well Il. However, a greater variety of 
forms are seen in the latter component. Among these is a thin-walled, 
finned elbow type. In marked contrast, the typical pipe from Wakemap 
I has a very small bowl and long stem and is usually made of steatite. 
These appear to grade into the well recognized Late cremation types 
(the wine-glass and cigar-holder forms). The change of types between 
Indian Well Il and Wakemap I is so complete that I suspect a wholly 
new tradition is indicated, possibly one derived from downstream. The 
abrupt decline in bowl size, which later approaches the capacity of the 
earlier forms, may have implications related either to the type of sub- 
stance smoked, the role of pipe smoking, or both. 


Nephrite and jadeite celts, appearing first at Big Leap and Maybe II, 
suggest a moderately early, but long persisting woodworking tradition in 
The Dalles Region. The large chipped basalt adzes noted in Congdon II 
are probably not woodworking tools, unless used for splintering. A celt 
or adze of soft stone from Wakemap Mound, evidently from the earliest 
component, has a human head incised on either of the flat faces of the 
poll (illustrated in Butler 1957c: 162). The object was probably not a 
tool as such, but a representation. 


A local or regional development may be indicated in the displacement 
of the older, paddle-shaped maul by the wide-flanged type. The former 
type disappears from the scene by Indian Well II times, while the latter 
type is elaborated and persists into the historic period. 


If the crescentic slate and chipped stone items found in Congdon I, 
Big Leap and Maybe II are, indeed, fish gorges, then a change in the fishing 
tackle may have occured by Wakemap I, when these implements are no 
longer found. In their place, one finds compound harpoons, harpoons 
with lateral line guards, double-ended net shuttles, and rectangular net 
gauges, all of antler, among the basic tackle. This may not have been so 
much the replacement of one method with another as it may have been 
the introduction of an entirely new set of traditions, probably from the 
Coast. 


Certain materials used in Congdon II, Maybe II and Big Leap are of 
considerable value in the study of early commerce at The Dalles. The clos- 
est sources of galena, phyllite and other slate are on the west slopes of the 
Cascades. Nephrite and jadeite are probably from British Columbia. The 
obsidan is from southern or southeastern Oregon. The small copper awl or 
needle may be from the East (Butler and Osborne, n.d.). One variety of 
steatite may have come from the Blewett pass area, between Cle Elum and 
Wenatchee, Washington. There are also small outcroppings of serpentine 
in this area. A larger outcrop of serpentine is located near Canyon City, 
Oregon, a few miles from the John Day River. In Mrs. Weld’s paper on the 
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stone beads from the Congdon site, which follows, other materials and 
possible sources are discussed. Occasional pieces of some of these materials 
could, conceivably, have been found in the gravels at The Dalles. However, 
the large quantities found at the sites must have been imported or sought 
elsewhere. Thus broad contacts with surrounding areas beginning about 
1000-1500 B.C. seem indicated. These may have foreshadowed the great 
trading activity noted historically at The Dalles. 


Obviously, there is need for more scientific excavation at The Dalles. 
True, many sites are now under the waters of The Dalles Reservoir and 
others are rapidly going through the screens of amateurs; however, enough 
remains to warrant further investigation. 


Mention was made of the cradleboard site because it represents an 
aboriginal practice about which we can still learn something in the flesh. 
Ethnographic data for The Dalles Region have long suffered from mal- 
nutrition. One of my informants, Martha Skanawa (now in her seventies 
or eighties), over a period of several years has given me perfectly good 
information on a number of items which I had recovered from late 
prehistoric sites in The Dalles. She is recognized by other Wishram as 
being “wise in the old ways” and is a skilled basket maker. 


Passing her house one morning, I was amazed to find her in the process 
of making a stone mortar not unlike the globular type commonly found in 
archaeological contexts. She was grinding and pecking a deep depression 
into a basalt cobble some ten inches in diameter with a wedge-shaped 
stone which fit comfortably in her hand. She would peck around the water 
filled depression, then rub around and around and back and forth for a 
while, finally dumping out the water and accumulated grit, after which 
more water was added to the depression and the process repeated. 


Summary and Further Speculation 


The sites which have been surveyed in this paper range from less than 
fifty to possibly more than 7500 years in age. Chronologically and typo- 
logically, they may represent distinct periods in the prehistory of The 
Dalles and probably the Lower Columbia Valley. Until the results of rec- 
ent scientific work in The Dalles (Caldwell 1956; Cressman 1958; Butler 
1958b) have been published, only a very tentative outline of the pre- 
history of the region can be offered. Briefly, the periods and representative 
components may be as follows: 


Early (ca. 8000-5500 B.C.): Indian Well I. This period may have seen 
the settlement of the Lower Columbia Valley, the Columbia Basin, most 
of Oregon, and parts of the Puget Sound by small groups of generalized 
hunting-fishing-gathering peoples possessing a common cultural tradition 
characteristic of Indian Well I. This tradition, which may have extended 
from Alaska to South America, and possibly dating from the terminal 
period of the last glacial advance, has been designated the Old Pan-Cor- 
dilleran Tradition by the writer (Butler 1958a). It is probably an aspect 
of this tradition, along with accompanying spread of population into 
southeastern Washington and the Puget Sound area, which Tuohy and 
Bryan (1959:38) have called the "Trans-Cascadian” tradition. 
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Presumably, the carriers of the Old Pan-Cordilleran Tradition were 
exploiting the resources of streams and valleys along an interior corridor 
of the cordilleras during the terminal period of the last glaciation and in 
the ensuing process of population growth spread into the Northwest. 
Large permanent settlements may have become established at the major 
“fall-line” of rivers draining into the Pacific, at this time. 





Middle (ca. 5500 B.C.-500 A.D.): Congdon I, Il and Ill; Big Leap 
and Maybe II. Early in the period, probably correlated with the onset of 
the Altithermal, Desert culture traits begin to appear. New types of 
point and food-grinding implements occur. A large side-notched point 
may be diagnostic along with older forms at this time. 


Around 1500-1000 B. C. there is an enormous influx of new traits. 
Especially notable are those indicating Boreal Archaic or Eastern Wood- 
land influences. Apparently, these become attenuated at the close of the 
period, with local developments and Coastal influences predominating. 


Late (ca. 500-1800 A.D.): Indian Well Il; Wakemap I and II (Butler 
1957c and 1958b; Caldwell 1956); Late Cremation I. The first component, 
Indian Well II, may represent a transition between the late Middle period 
components and those of the Late period. 


Wakemap I is characterized by rather well developed antler and stone 
carving (see examples in Butler 1957c); rectangular wood-framed houses 
with mat siding; fishing equipment resembling that of the ethnographic 
Wishram; and wooden spreaders for drying fish. The styles and motifs of 
the carvings suggest a strong Coastal influence. Perhaps the component 
represents a new group of settlers at The Dalles from downriver. 


Wakemap II is a continuation of Wakemap I, but with added traits. 
The dice game arrives from the Southwest, undergoes changes and spreads 
into the Southern Plateau (Butler 1959). Modeled and incised clay bowls, 
clay figurines and other items of clay, sometimes fired, are also among the 
new traits. 


Towards the end of the Late period, about A.D. 1600-1800, antler and 
stone carving achieves its apogee, a fact which is abundantly reflected in 
the cremations dating from this time. The large numbers of whalebone 
clubs found in the cremations suggests an important new trade item. Stone 
clubs, a forerunner of which was noted in Indian Well II, become charac 
teristic at the close of the period. A thin trickle of European trade material, 
in the form of copper, begins to appear. 


Full Historic (ca. 1800- present): Late Cremation II and the cradle- 
board site. European goods rapidly dominate the cultural inventories of 
cremations, with aboriginal goods showing a marked decline both in num- 
ber and quality. Cremation itself may have been practiced into the 1850s. 
A few traits, possibly related to cremation, may have persisted until recent- 
ly at the cradleboard site (viz., the burning of trappings and occasionally 
the board). 
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FOOTNOTES 


Dr. Douglas Osborne, then at the University of Washington, was in charge 
of the program, with the writer acting as field director. 1 wish to express my 
deepest appreciation to Dr. Osborne for his review of and kindly suggestions 
on the present paper. Many thanks are also due Mr. Alden Hayes and Mr. 
Art Rohn of the Wetherill Mesa Archaeological Project, Mesa Verde National 
Park, and Mrs. Jean Pinkley, Acting Park Archaeologist, Mesa Verde National 
Park, for their suggestions. Dr. Osborne is currently supervisor of the Wether- 


Il Mesa Archaeological Project. 


The names of the sites were given by amateurs; only a few had River Basin 


Survey designations (as noted). 


Mr. James Garner, Assistant Curator of Anthropology at the Washington 


State Museum, is preparing a paper for publication on this material. 


Two more or less typical zoomorphic sculptures from this site are illustrated 
in Butler 1957c: 164. These are the lower two figures at the lower right hand 
side of the page. The third item in the group is probably from the Late period 


and was included here by error. 


This is a terminus post quem estimate based on the possible age of the volcanic 


ash, 
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From The Dalles Region! 


by WILLI WELD 


Introducton 

In their report on the archaeology of The Dalles Region of the Lower 
Columbia Valley, Strong, Schenck and Steward (1930:92) suggested that 
“stone beads were scarce since few were found in private collections.” 
Recent professional excavations in the region have produced little or no 
evidence to refute this hypothesis (see Butler, preceding paper, for refer- 
ence to these). However, in the years following Strong, Schenck and 
Steward's pioneering work, amateurs have obtained vast numbers of stone 
beads from a series of sites in The Dalles region (e.g. - Seaman 1946: 
78-92; McLeod i958). The present paper is concerned with a sample of 
stone beads from one of the sites in that series, the Congdon site. 


The beads are part of the large study collection from the Congdon site 
mentioned by Mr. Butler in the preceding paper. His paper also contains 
a description of the site, associated artifacts and the region. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 


The sample of stone beads from the Congdon site consists of 231 items, 
all of which were recovered from the cremation component of that site 
(Congdon II). These have been sorted, on the basis of general form or 
shape, into ten groups for the purposes of analysis and description. Nine 
of the groups are characterized by a single shape or form, The tenth group 
is a residual category. The groups probably represent the limited possibil- 
ities of form for this class of artifacts rather than a series of culturally 
conditioned, modal behaviors. The higher frequency of some forms may be 
the result of other factors: representativeness of the sample-it is non- 
random; availability of certain materials; etc. 


The specimens in each group have been measured across the diameter 
and along the length or thickness, the maximum measurements being 
recorded. For measuring the diameters of the perforations, a long, slender, 
conical stick of wood was devised with measurements in milimeters 
marked on it. By this means it has been possible to obtain the smallest 
diameter of biconical perforations. 


Two tables have been included in this paper to summarize the quanti- 
tative aspects of the sample. Table | gives the number of specimens in 
each group, the percent of the total sample which these represent, and the 
overall dimensions of each group. Table 2 gives the distribution of 
materials by number and percent of each group and for the total sample 
Generally, only the qualitative characteristics of each group are included 
in the descriptions which follow. 


THE GROUPS 


Flat-edged Disks (Fig. 1, a-b): Usually thin and circular with flat sides 
and perpendicular edges; single perforation through the center of the flat 
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sides. Most appear to have been biconically drilled. This is the largest 
group, with 96 specimens representing 42 percent of the total sample. 
Materials, in order of frequency, include: basalt, magnetiferous felsite, 
felsite, steatite, jet, and porcellanite. 


Fiat-cdged disks are the mest frequent type of bead otserved in the 
collections obtained in The Dalles region. A tiny variant of this type is 
diagnostic of Indian Well II, occurring there in such great numbers that 
estimates of several hundred linear feet have been made ( Butler, personal 
communication ). 


Round-edged Disks (Fig. 1, d-f): Similar to the above group, but with 
rounded edges. These represent |1 percent of the total sample. All but a 
few of the 26 specimens in this group were found in situ, held together 
with calcareous salts ( Fig. 1, e). Those found together are of graduated 
diameters. One of these, in addition to the central perforation, has been 
partially drilled through at one edge ( Fig. 1, f). Materials: serpentine, fel- 
site and basalt 


Elliptical Disks ( Fig. 1, g-i): The ten specimens in this group are thin, 
more or less flat, but elliptical in cross-section. Frequently the perforation 
through the flat sides is off-center. Nine of the specimens also show an 
elongation of the perforation, on one side of the hole only. This, together 
with the fact that they have been thinned down around the edges, may 
indicate that they had been sewn onto clothing. One specimen with an un- 
usually enlarged perforation ( Fig. 1, i) has a second, small one adjoining 
it. Materials: serpentine, steatite, basalt, 


Osborne (1957:60) reports finding three of this type, all of steatite, in 
his excavations in McNary Reservoir. Quoting from his description: “A 
line of wear may be observed on one side of all three beads. This extends 
across the perforation. These lines of wear indicate that the beads were 
worn sewn flat, like sequins, to some article of apparel.” An interesting 
lifference between these beads from McNary and the ones from the 
Congdon Site is that, while Osborne describes a line of wear extending 
wcross the perforation, the Congdon beads show a line of wear from the 
perforation across one face only, which fact would indicate that they were 
attached by passing the thread through the perforation and across one rim 
only, allowing them to hang loose. 


Beads similar to these elliptical disks are illustrated in Plate XXXII of 
Heye’s report (1921:61) on San Miguel Island, California. Heye states 
that these may have been intended as inlays and that the purpose of the 
perforation may have been to make the bead adhere more firmly to the 
asphaltum. It would seem possible, however, that these disks may have also 
been attached to clothing by sewing them on. Orr in his report on Mescali- 
tan Island, California, (1943:15) mentions that in one burial “Many stone 
beads were found about the lower portion of the relvis. Lacking definite 
pattern, it appeared that they may have been sewn to a girdle, such as 
Fages (Priestly: 1937) describes the women using, with pieces of stone 
sewed on for decoration.” 

Subspherical Beads (Fig. 1, j-k): Generally spherical in shape, but flat- 
tened at the drilled ends, giving a short, squat appearance. This is the 


second largest group in this sample with 47 
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of the total. All but one of these subspherical beads are biconically perf- 
orated; one appears to have a cylindrical perforation but since the two 
faces of this bead are well flattened by grinding or wear, it is difficult 
to be certain. The perforations have been made with a broad stone drill, 
leaving the opening at the faces much larger than in the center where 
they meet. Eleven beads in this group have been ground off to a wedge 
shape, thinner at one edge, possibly so that they would hang better when 
crowded together on a necklace. ( Fig. 1, k). 


In careful perusal of the literature for a Washington, Oregon, California, 
and the Southwest, I found fewer references to subspherical beads than to 
the disk and cylindrical types. In the Congdon Site, however, they were 
second only to the disk shape in frequency. The subspherical shape was 
one of the basic two forms reported by Drucker from La Venta, Tabasco, 
Mexico (1943:166). Quoting from Drucker: “A variety of bead types 
were found at La Venta. The two basic forms are the subspherical and 
the cylindrical. The most common type is the plain subspherical, which 
is of course quite abundant throughout Mesoamerica. As Kidder has 
pointed out, as a rule these beads are not of the best quality jade; the 
La Venta series runs true to type in this respect, for the subspherical beads 
are consistently of dull grayish-green to yellowish-green stone, both solid 
color and mottled, usually markedly crystalline in structure, quite inferior, 
by modern standards at least, to that used for other objects. They range in 
maximum diameter from 0.8 to 1.9 cm., and are rather squat in form, 
being flattened at the poles. A few specimens approach, but never quite 
attain a true spherical shape.” The serpentine subspherical beads from 
the Congdon Site resemble the La Venta beads in shape and material and 
are only slightly smaller in size. 


Barrel Beads ( Fig. 1, 1-m): The barrel beads are ovoid in shape, but with 
squared off ends. There are 34 in the sample (15 percent of the total), 
19 of which are unbroken and with the other 15 being broken lengthwise 
(Fig. 1, zz). There were also 12 small pieces too fragmentary to be 
measured. The perforations in 9 of these beads are cylindrical; the other 
25 are biconically drilled. An interesting point about the drilling of these 
barrel beads is that all 9 of the straight-perforated ones are of the same 
material—a soft green serpentine. Of the biconically-drilled pieces only 3 
are of serpentine; the remaining 21 are of felsite. 


A 1.3 cm long specimen of jet ( Fig. 1, m), is an elongated barrel with 
the thick central section smoothed off on three sides. The central section 
is 1.0 cm in diameter, tapering down to the flattened round ends which 
measure .5 cm in diameter. It is drilled lengthwise, and the two perfora- 
tions which meet at a slight angle measure approximately .2 cm at the 
point where they meet. The bead is well shaped and polished. 


Cylindrical Beads (Fig. 1, n): These are circular in cross-section and 
parallel-sided, with the length greater than the diameter. There are four 
of these in the sample. They vary little in size; all are small. One is bicon- 
ically drilled; the other three have cylindrical perforations, very smooth 
on the inner walls. Two are of serpentine; two are of rhyolite. 


Half-Moon Beads (Fig. 1, p-q): Thin, flat-sided hemispheres with the 
end nearest the off-center perforation flattened. There are 4 complete 
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specimens and 4 broken ones which were too fragmentary for accurate 
measurements. All but one are biconically drilled near one end; the eighth 
has a biconical perforation at either end and is somewhat thinner than 
the others. The perforations are smooth and the beads show evidence of 
long use, one perforation being worn through. Four of these beads are 
of green serpentine and 4 are of felsite. 


These half-moon beads, due to their shape and the fact that the perf- 
orations are at one or both ends rather than in the center, would appear 
to be pendants or spreaders rather than true beads, However, in Screen- 
ings. Vol. 6, No. 2, 1957, there are two groups of this type shown in a 
photograph with each group arranged on a string. Each group was found, 
all rogether, at the Big Leap site near Celilo, Washington. One necklace 
is of the one-hole type of bead, approximately 65 in number, and appar- 
ently was worn with the rounded edges out and the flat edges next to the 
skin, thus giving the appearance of a necklace of claws or teeth. The 
second illustration shows a necklace of 71 of the two-hole half-moon 
beads. These, which one might have assumed were intended to be spread- 
ers to separate two strands of a double-strand necklace, are shown instead 
strung by themselves on two strands. Since these were found in one group, 
without other beads, it may be assumed that they were strung as shown. 


Globular Beads (Fig. 1, r-t): These are roughly spherical in shape but 
quite irregular. Two of the globular beads in this sample are of a very 
dark, near gem-quality serpentine. They appear to be almost black when 
viewed with the naked eye, but under a microscope they take on a semi- 
translucent green. The larger one ( Fig. 1, r) has slightly flattened sides and 
is well smoothed and polished. It is biconically drilled with a tapered stone 
drill, having perforations that measure only .2 cm in the center but approx- 


imately .5 cm at the ends 


The smaller of the two serpentine beads (Fig. 1, s) is nearly round, 
with two fairly flat sides, and is well polished. The biconical perforation 
runs lengthwise, and measures .15 cm. 


A third globular bead is of jet (Fig. 1, t). It is roughly shaped and 
only slightly polished. It has been drilled with a broadly tapering drill, 
the openings being quite large at each end and meeting at an angle with 
1 small perforation in the center. 


appear to be natural pebbles, unworked except for drilling and a little 
polishing. Three of these are biconically drilled and one is conically drilled. 


Pebble Beads (Fig. 1, w): There are four beads of serpentine which 


Miscellaneous: Three items in the sample are difficult to classify. One 
(Fig. 1, c) is of green serpentine and resembles a bone bead because of 
the very thin walls and large perforation. It is highly polished, both on 
the outer and inner surface. A steatite item similar to this in shape is 
lescribed by Heye (1921:61) from San Miguel Island. 


Another (Fig. 1, u) is made of jet and is ring shaped. It measures 1.3 
cm in diameter, .02 cm in thickness, and has a large center perforation of 
65 cm, drilled biconically. The walls of the perforation are smooth, no 
drill marks being evident except for the ridge in the opening where the 
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perforation is smaller than it is at the outside. The walls of the perforation 
may have been smoothed after drilling. 


A third item (Fig. 1, v) is a very large disk of steatite. It could be 
classed as either a pendant or a bead. Its diameter is 2.5 cm; it is 1.0 cm 
thick, and has a center perforation of .8 cm. It is biconically drilled and 
the marks of the drill are clear and sharp, having no worn or smoothed-off 
area to indicate its use. The faces are flat and polished. 


These steatite disks are reported from various sites in Western Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, and they evidently vary all the way from 
bracelet size to finger-ring size, of varying thickness. Items similar to 
these were numerous on San Miguel Island in Southern California, where 
they were made of both steatite and sandstone, the former amounting to 
approximately 90 fercent of the specimens. (Heye 1921:52). 


The use of these disk or “rings” is not certain. However, a photograph 
in Screenings (1957: Vol. 6, No. 2) shows three of these disks, found by 
Mr. Emory Strong at the Indian Well site at The Dalles, which have defi- 
nite marks made by the cord with which they were fastened. This worn 
area shows on both faces and across the outer rim of at least one of the 
specimens shown, leaving what appears to be a definite groove. Whether 
the groove is caused by wear or whether it was put there when the disk 
was made is not certain. Mr. Strong states that other rings found on this 
site show the same markings. 


Another steatite ring “which may have been used as a bead” is reported 
from The Dalles-Deschutes Region (Strong-Schenck-Steward 1930:92) 
in their site 13. Heizer, in his Archaeology of Central California, Early 
Horizon (1949:24) mentions “A thick circular ring of gray-green steatite 
came from a C.107 burial . . . The piece is unique for the Windmiller 
facies, and the material is also rare in this horizon. Steatite was extensively 
employed by the Late and Middle culture horizon groups in this area.” 


Blanks and Unfinished Objects: There are 3 pieces which may be bead 
blanks. ( Fig. 1, x-z). Two of these are basalt; the other is a coarse uniden- 
tifled material. They are all biconically drilled; two are somewhat rounded 
off on the edges while the third is only roughly circular in shape. None 
have been ground off flat on the faces. 


Two other pieces, of basalt, have perforations which measure .4 cm 
and .55 cm. Since these are larger than the perforations of most of the 
beads studied, I think these two pieces may be broken off from some 
larger object rather than being bead blanks. 


Another problematical object is a very small pebble, globular in shape, 
its widest measurement being .11 cm. It has been partially drilled on three 
sides; none of these perforate the object completely, and none are so 
placed that they would have met had the perforations extended through it. 


DISCUSSION OF MATERIALS 


There are two primary reasons for discussing the materials from which 
the beads were manufactured. First, there appears to be some correlation 
between the materials used and the resulting shapes. Second, although a 
few of the materials might have been recovered in small quantities from 
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local gravels, most of them were probably obtained from sources outside 
of the immediate area. Hence, the amount of material involved and the 
probable sources of it may be an indice of contact with more distant areas. 
Such contacts may have been a major factor in the growth and develop- 
ment of the cultural manifestations observed in The Dalles, given the 
abundant food resources of the region 


Felsite is the material most commonly used for the manufacture of the 
beads in this sample, 36 percent of all the items being made of this ma- 
terial. Included in this figure is the magnetiferous felsite from which 38 
percent of the flat-edged disks are made. They are the only items for which 
this material is used. Although 27 percent of the round-edged disks are of 
felsite, none are of the magnetiferous felsite. Felsite is also used for 62 
percent of the barrel beads, 50 percent of the half-moon, and 21 percent 


f the subspherical 


Basalt is most commonly used for the flat-edged disks, 50 percent of which 
are of this material. Basalt is also used for 23 percent of the round-edged 
disks, and for 1 elliptical disk and | subspherical bead 


Rhyolite is used for only 2 beads, both cylindrical. 


All three of the above materials, felsite, rhyolite, and basalt, are common 
in Clarno formation volcanics of the Eocene Age. Clarno is exposed in 
the drainage area of the Deschutes and John Day Rivers and hence could 
be expected in their gravels 


Serpentine, next to felsite, is the most commonly-used materia!, accounting 
for slightly less than 34 percent of all the pieces. In all but two of the 
beads the serpentine used is a soft, mottled grayish-green material. Two of 
the beads are of dark, near gem-quality serpentine. The soft serpentine 
is used for 75 percent of the subspherical, 70 percent of the elliptical disk, 
50 percent of the round-edged disk, 50 percent of the half-moon, 50 per- 
cent of the cylindrical, 35 percent of the barrel, all of the pebble, and 1| of 
the flat-edged disk beads 


No local source for serpentine is known. Some of it occurs in southern 
and eastern Oregon, and from the Cascades of northern Washington 


Sreatite is used for 20 percent of the elliptical disk beads, for 2 of the flat- 
edged disks, and one large disk 


Jet. There are 5 items of a material which I am here calling jet, but since 
this material has not been thin-sectioned there is a possibility that it may 
be lignite or carbonatious shale so commonly used for carvings from the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. The 5 items made from this jet are: | flat-edged 
disk, 1 large barrel, 1 ring-shape, and | globular bead, and | pendant 
(Fig. l.yy). It might be of value to describe this pendant because of the 
lifferent manner of perforation employed for it. One perforation goes in 
from the top, while from two sides there are holes drilled in at an angle 
to meet this center perforation. All are bored with a rather broadly-taper- 
ing drill. Judd in his report on Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico (1954:99) 
mentions that the cord holes in the jet ornaments from that site, instead 
f being bored straight through, are often paired and drilled at an angle 
to meet below the surface at the back or at one edge. This might be ac- 
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counted for by the lightness of this material; it might lack the weight 
necessary to make it hang vertically unless forced to do so by the manner 
in which it is strung. 


The use of jet for ornaments seems to have been common in the South- 
west. Quoting from Judd (1954:99): “Lignite is considered by Zuni In- 
dians as precious as turquoise and is even referred to as “black turquoise” 
(Hodge, 1921:21). Lignite occurs in Chaco Canyon’s -ituminous coal 
beds as laminate masses varying in color from brown to gray to jet black. 
Unwork lignite fragments look dull and unpromising but those that are 
jet black, carved and polished to mirror smoothness, become jewels very 
pleasing to look upon . . . . Among the jet oraments we recovered, pend- 
ants are mOst numerous : 


Here in the Northwest, Drucker (1943:59) lists among the ornaments 
found in ethnographic collections from the Northwest Coast “Cannel-coal 
beads (asymmetric polished lumps ).” Heizer (1956:53) reports two lig- 
nite beads from Kodiak Island. One is a globular bead from the lower level 
in this site; the other, also from the lower level, is a short tubular bead. 
He also mentions labrets of black cannel coal. 


Another reference to the use of jet in the Northwest is a brief paragraph 
in Screenings (1955, Vol. 4, No. 10) which is accompanied by a photo- 
graph showing five jet ornaments. All of these are from a site near The 
Dalles and are described as being well formed and highly polished, made 
of a “coal of a type found in Eastern Washington.” 


Miscellaneous Materials. One large subspherical bead is of mica schist. The 
source of this material, as well as the steatite, is from areas outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of The Dalles, but could probably be obtained from waters 
drained by the Columbia River and from areas distant no more than 300- 
{00 miles. The source of porcellanite, from which one flat-edge disk is 
manufactured, is unknown but may have been local. 


DECORATION 


Although incised and carved beads are found among the amateur collec- 
tions from The Dalles area, none of the pieces in the sample from the 
Congdon Site are so decorated. However, many of them had been coated 
with red ochre. Traces of ochre are evident on 23 of the round-edged disks 
and on 17 of the flat-edged disks. It also occurs on 18 of the subspherical, 
9 of the barrel, and on 1 of the cylindrical beads. Altogether, nearly 30 
percent of the pieces are coated with the red ochre, and it is possible that 
the percentage may have been still higher but that in the process of wash- 
ing and cleaning the specimens for study the ochre may have been remov- 
ed, especially from the harder and more highly-polished beads. 


The group of 23 round-edged disks described earlier, which were stuck 
together with the flat sides abutting, were coated on the flat sides. The 
exterior coating may have been removed with the crust of calcareous salts 
surrounding the beads. Other specimens in the sample had ochre on the 
exterior surface. Question: Were the beads coated with ochre at the time 
they were placed in the cremations, or had they been “painted” to enhance 
them in “normal” wearing? If coated with ochre at the time of interment, 
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was this part of a “purification” ceremony? The amount of red ochre ob- 
served by Butler (preceding paper) at the Indian Well site is certainly 
suggestive of this. He also notes (personal communication) that broken 
edges of artifacts at the B. Stewart site were coated with ochre, as well as 
the exterior faces. 











CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the limited and rather tentative data available on the occurr- 
ence of stone beads in The Dalles Region of the Lower Columbia Valley, 
only a few general conclusions may be drawn. First, it would appear thet 
stone beads were produced in rather large quantities at some period in 
the prehistory of the region. Second, although a small quantity of the ma- 
terials from which they were made could have been found locally, the bulk 
probably came from outside the region. The probable sources of the ma- 
terial and the amount used suggests fairly intensive and prolonged contact 
with areas some distance from The Dalles. Third, the various shapes of 
beads in the sample described in this paper are not unlike those found else- 
where in Western North America. This may have been the result of a 
widely diffused cultural stimulus, of which beads are an aspect. The use 
of stone beads as a decorative element on items of clothing may be an ex- 
ample of such a stimulus. 


Washington Archaeological Society 
Seattle, Washington 
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Figure 1. 1. Barrel bead. 
m. Barrel bead of jet. 

a. Flat-edged disk, with cylindrical per- py Cylindrical bead. 

foration. p. Half-moon bead with one perfora- 
b. Flat-edged disk, with biconicle per- tion. 

foration. q. Half-moon bead with two perfora- 
c. Thin-walled, ring-shaped bead. tions. 
d. Round-edged disk. r. Globular bead of near gem-quality 


e. Round-edged disk beads, held togeth- serpentine. 
er with calcareous salts. s. Globular bead of near gem-quality 
f. Round-edged disk bead with second serpentine. 


perforation partly through one ¢, Globular bead of jet. 
edge. u. Ring-shaped bead of jet. 
g. Elliptical disk bead. v. Large steatite disk. 
h. Elliptical disk bead. w. Pebble bead. 
i. Elliptical disk bead showing elonga-  x,y,z,. Bead blanks. 
tion of perforation. yy. Jet pendant (broken). 
j. Subspherical bead. zz. Barrel beads, broken. Showing bi- 
k. Subpherical bead, ground off to a conical drilling which did not 
wedge shape. meet in the center. 
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Table 


Frequency, Percentage and Overall Deminensions 
of Congdon Bead Sample Groups 


Flat-Edged Disk 


Round-Edged Disk 


Elliptical Disk 


Subspherical 


Barrel 


Half-Moon 


Cylindrica 


Glebular 


Pebble 


Miscellaneous 


ot 


Specimens 


No. 


~~ 


=> 


t 


10 





Percent of 


01% 


Diameter 
Average 


89 


1.90 





D‘ameter 
Range 


40 
AO 


80 
.60 


80 
40 


.60 
A0 


60 
54 


Aw 
An 


O9 


Length 
or Thickness 


Average 


1.08 


39 


Length 


Thickness 


or 


Range 


20 
90 


30 
20 


10 
18 


30 
1.30 


0 
2.30 
A5 
410 


.60 
80 


.60 
1.40 


50 
1.20 


Perforation 


Size 


Average 


.206 


.26 


.20 


Range 


Perforation 


10 
35 


a3 
RB 


Sb 


15 
30 


10 
AO 


10 
Fe 


13 
340 
O02 
1S 


14 
30 















































Table 2. 


Frequency and Percentage of Materials in Congdon 


Bead Sample By Groups 


Bead Type & Serpentine Basalt Felsite Steatite Jet Miscellaneous: 
Number of Rhyolite, 
Specimens Mica Schist 
Porcellanite 
Flat-Edged Disk i8 14 2 l l 
(96) (50%) (450) (02%) (O1L% ) (01% ) 
Round-Edged Disk 13 6 7 
(26) (SO% (23%) (27% 
Elliptical Disk l 2 
10) (70% (10 ) (20% ) 
Subspherical 35 I 10 | 
(47) (75¢ (02%) (21%) Q)2 ) 
Barrel 12 21 l 
(34) (35% (62% ) (03%) 
Half-Moon 2 2 
{) (50% 500% ) 
Cylindrical 2 2 
+) (50% 50 
Globular 2 l 
(3) (67% (33 ) 
Pebble j 
(4) (100° 
Misc | l l 
(3) (33% (330%) (33%) 
SAMPLE TOTAL 
31 78 56 84 5 i i 
LOO ) (346 (24%) (36%) (2%) (2%) 2% ) 
FOOTNOTE 
l This study was undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. B. Robert Butler, whose ass- 


istance in seeing it through to completion is gratefully acknowleged. I also wish 
to thank Mr. Charles Nelson, President of the Washington Archaeological Society, 
for identification of materials, and Dr. V.S. Mallory of the University of Washing- 
ton Geology Department for information pertaining to the possible sources of the 
materials. The illustrations (Fig. 1) were drawn by Miss Suzanne Weld. 
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Archaeological Survey of Kootenai County 
Northern Idaho 


TOM MILLER 


The first extensive archaeological survey work done in Northern Idaho 
was begun by the writer under the auspices of North Idaho Junior College 
in 1950, and continued with minor salvage work until 1953. The survey 
was never a full-time operation, but was carried on primarily in one to five 
day projects during summers, with the assistance of local artifact collectors 
and junior college students. Work was partly financed by North Idaho 
Junior College and later by the University of Washington. The archaeo- 
logical materials included in the survey come from 38 sites; from surface 
collection, salvage operations, testing for stratigraphy, and tabulation of 
the private collections of reliable persons. It must be emphasized that the 
bulk of the material reported here is surface material. Site reports are on 
file at the Idaho State College Museum, Pocatello, Idaho. 


The number of persons who have helped to make this paper possible is 
so large that not all may be named. For special mention I must single out 
North Idaho Junior College, whose president, G.W. Kildow, and whose 
dean, P.A. Christianson, contributed the support and good will of the 
Junior College; the staff and students of the College who gave funds and 
labor to the proejct; the Anthropology Department of the University of 
Washington which contributed most of the funds for two seasons; Jack 
Hardy, Robert Cleveland, Del Caves, Donald Hildebrand, Norman Rad- 
ford, Frank Bishop, Bertha Nobs, Charles Best, Mrs. I.M. Rasmussen, 
Larry Strobel, and William Gundlach, all of whom contributed much of 
the work and information included here; the University of Arizon, which 
made available the facilities of the Numerical Analysis Laboratory for 
machine sorting and computing work for the project; my archaeological 
mentors, Dr. Emil W. Haury and Dr. Raymond H. Thompson, for their 
good advice and encouragement, my colleagues Donald Tuohy and Robert 
Crabtree for helpful suggestions; and most of all Dr. Douglas Osborne, 
formerly of the University of Washington, who arranged for funds for me, 
who tried to point my efforts in the right direction, and whose unceasing 
efforts and encouragement are responsible for most archaeological projects 
in the Plateau area completed in recent years, and to whom goes the credit 
for any merit this study may have. 


Geography and Resources: Kootenai County is largely a mountainous 
area, cut by numerous streams and rivers, and with some flat or rolling 
country in the western part of the county. Trout and whitefish were quite 
plentiful in the streams, but there were no salmon above Spokane Falls. 
Ethnographic evidence is that the Coeur d'Alene (Skitswish or Skeet- 
somish ) Indians, who inhabited much of northern Idaho, fished for salmon 
at Spokane Falls, which they considered the boundary of their territory 
and that of the Spokanes. Salmon were also taken by Coeur d’Alenes oc- 
casionally on the upper Clearwater River in Nez Perce territory and at 
Kettle Falls in Colville country. The abundant rainfall of Kootenai County 
contrasts with much of that of neighboring Eastern Washington. In abor- 
iginal times the region was covered by dense forests of white pine, pon- 
derosa pine (in lower elevations), tamarack (western larch), white fir, 
Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, cottonwood, alder, and aspen, with hem- 
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lock and cedar in some districts. Probably much of the land was heavily 
wooded, so that the principal routes of travel were the waterways. The 
climate is a relatively mild, “modified Pacific” climate. Deer, elk, and 
occasional moose are found in the mountains, and according to ethno- 
graphic accounts all these except moose formerly lived in the lowlands and 
were abundant. Rabbits, porcupines, bears, and wildfowl are also common. 
The mountains are largely of granite, basalt, and metamorphic rock, and 
are rich in mineral resources. Glacial and river action have filled some of 
the canyons with sediment, mainly clay and gravel mixture, to form many 
narrow valleys with flat floors. Almost invariably these valleys have med- 
ium to large streams. Only in the St. Joe and Coeur d'Alene River valleys 
and the rolling country of southwestern Kootenai County is there soil of 
any depth. The valleys were subject to periodic flooding, which, combined 
with narrow dimensions and large streams, with campsites and village 
sites along these streams, results in considerable disturbance of any de- 
posits. The water level at present is normally somewhat higher than in 
aboringinal times due to the presence of the Washington Water Power 
Company dam at Post Falls, Idaho. This higher water level causes parts 
of many lakeshore sites and sites on beaches of the Spokane River upstream 
from Post Falls to be inundated. 


Aboriginal Population: Kootenai County, with much of Northern Idaho, 
was inhabited by the Coeur d'Alene (Skitswish or Skeetsomish) Indians, 
who speak a dialect of the Salish linguistic stock partially intelligible to 
Spokanes, Kalispels, and Flatheads. At the time of first contact with fur 
traders and missionaries, the Coeur d’Alenes had a tribal organization with 
centralized government (the capitol was located at the site of the present 
city of Coeur d'Alene). These Indians were equestrian, and large numbers 
of them went to the buffalo hunting territory of Western Montana every 
summer. Their art, warfare, social organization, and war dances all had a 
strong Plains flavor. 


The evidence is that before the Coeur d’Alenes acquired horses, their 
way of life was considerably different (see Miller, 1958, for a more com- 
plete discussion of this point). There was no tribal government, evidently 
no political organization greater than the village level. The Coeur d’Alenes 
were semi-sedentary fishermen, living in permanent winter villages sit- 
uated on navigable (to them) waterways, with summer camps for fishing 
or gathering camas. 


Campsites and villages: Campsites on lake beaches are easily located, 
as they are strewn with whole and broken stone tools, plus large numbers 
of chips. There is seldom much depth to this material, 39 in. at Coeur 
d'Alene being the maximum recorded. River valley sites are difficult to 
locate due to much silting. Ground stone tools were found at only a few 
sites, particularly Coeur d'Alene and Medimont, although local collectors 
have picked up examples from other places. 


Five of the thirty-eight sites located may represent one immense locality, 
along the north shore of Lake Coeur d’Alene, from the south side of 
Blackwell Hill (“Shadow Beach”) to Silver Beach, east of Coeur d’ Alene 
on U.S. Highway 10. The largest number of artifacts came from the 
outlet of Lake Coeur d’Alene, where it is drained by the Spokane River. 
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The dimensions of a site are very difficult to determine here, as on navi- 
gable water every beach is a site. The usual divisions between sites are 
rocky points or hills separating beaches. 


All permanent villages were evidently on waterways — rivers or lakes. 
Two village sites were located on Hayden Lake (Teit, 1930; 38-9, lists 
one known to his informants), three on the Spokane River (Teit lists 
fourteen ), six in the Coeur d'Alene River Valley (Teit lists ten); thirty- 
two on lake Coeur d'Alene (Teit lists five), and in addition Teit lists 
three villages on the St. Joe River and one on Hangman (Latah) Creek. 
There was also, apparently, a Coeur d'Alene village at St. Regis, Montana, 
but I have been unable to obtain much information on this point. 


Thus the brief survey did not locate all ethnographically known sites, 
but did find some not ethnographically known. Twenty-eight villages had 
been reported in the area where thirty-eight were found, but eighteen of 
the ethnographically reported villages of that area definitely were not 
among the sites covered in the survey. It is a reasonable guess that less 
than half the village and camp sites were found. Judging from the number 
of sites and quantity of material recovered, the population may have been 
larger in aboriginal times than ethnographically based estimates have 
indicated. 


Samples sufficiently large for comparison of projectile point assemblages 
were obtained from one of the Hayden Lake sites, several more on the 
shores of Lake Coeur d'Alene, and from one Coeur d'Alene River Valley 
site (Medimont). The projectile points were found in such large numbers 
that special methods had to be worked out for handling them ( Miller, 
1959a). 


Excavations were made at Coeur d'Alene, Ross Point, Medimont, and 
Cave Lake. The Coeur d'Alene site was found to be seriously disturbed, 
from flooding, from the former presence of a United States Army Post 
(Fort Sherman), and from the present expansion of the city of Coeur 
d'Alene. Chipped and ground stone implements were recovered, plus 
lenses of tightly packed pebbles of unworn and fire-cracked basalt, rather 
near the surface for earth ovens. This type of feature was not observed 
elsewhere. Stacks of flat scrapers of quartzite and schist were recovered 
here, along with many isolated scrapers of this kind. This tool was not 
present at other sites. 


Sparse occupation debries was found in the Ross Point test-pit, but no 
ground stone tools were located. 


Some salvage operations were carried out at Medimont, a site where 
occupation debris was about 28 in. deep. Chipped and ground stone tools 
were recovered. There was no natural stratigraphy apparent, and artifacts 
were too few to indicate cultural stratigraphy in such a limited excavation. 


Two test pits were made in a lakeshore cave at Cave Lake, near Medi- 
mont. This cave was aparently formed by exposure of a gas pocket in 
basalt. There were 36 inches of a loose black deposit with cultural remains 
in the front of the cave, tapering to 6 in. in thickness at the rear. The 
surface area of the cave floor was approximately 85 square yards. Under 
the dark deposit was sterile yellow clay, found to a depth of five feet, at 
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which point the water table interfered with excavation. Charcoal lenses 
were found in the test unit at the front of the cave at depths of 11, 15, 
20, 26, 29.5, and 31 inches from the surface. The deposit contained a large 
quantity of unmodified bone fragments, charcoal, chips, and some tools, 
including one of bone. The charcoal obviously had been contaminated by 
periodic floods so that samples were not collected. 


No evidence was found which would indicate village sites away from 
the navigable waterways, although finds by artifact collectors suggest that 
there may have been two such sites located at springs on bluffs overlook- 
ing waterways. Finds of ground stone tools, including axes, on the Rath- 
drum Prairie near Post Falls, indicate that these were possibly from burials, 
and, whether from plough or from frost, came to the surface and were 
thrown to the side of the fields by farmers. 


Habitations: No evidence of pit houses or any other habitations was 
found during the survey. Ethnographic evidence is that the Coeur d’Alenes 
lived in double-lean-to mat lodges before the plains skin tent was adopted. 
In the St. Joe valley, however, there are reports of housepits with large 
trees growing in them. We must therefore be alert to the possibility that 
pit houses were previously used by the Coeur d’Alenes, as they were by 
their neighbors the Nez Perce. 

Sites located: Sites 1, , 4, 7, 33, are a group of contiguous beaches 
along the north shore of i Coeur d'Alene near and at the outlet of the 


lake. 


Sites 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, 35 and 38 are 
beach  Cammpeines on the east and west shores of Lake Coeur d'Alene, except 
sites 24 and 25, which are on the north shore just east of site 33. 


Sites 15, 22, 23, 26, and 37 are beach campsites on Wolf Lodge Arm 
of Lake Coeur d'Alene. 


Site 6 is a beach campsite at the east end of Fernan Lake. 

Site 5 is the Baptist Camp at Ross Point on the Spokane River. 

Sites 13 and 27 are possible burial sites, located only by the presence of 
ground stone tools, including axes, at the side of fields where they had 
been thrown out, along with other stones. 

Sites 31 and 32 are beach campsites on Hayden Lake. 

Site 36 is a possible burial and village area exposed by a railroad cut 
south of Harrison, Idaho. 

Site 16 is a burial site on the north bank of the Coeur d’Alene River 
at Roselake, Idaho. 

Site 20 is a cave with habitation materials on the shore of Cave Lake, 
in the Coeur d'Alene River valley. 

Site 21 is a burial and habitation site on the north shore of Cave Lake 
between the lake and the Coeur d’Alene River (Medimont). 


Site 34 is a habitation site on a hillside farm south of Lane, Idaho, in 
the Coeur d'Alene River valley. 
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ARTIFACTS OF KOOTENAI COUNTY 


Ground Stone Objects. No attempt has been made here to quantify ground 
stone objects as these were found in quantity at only two sites and were absent 
from all others. Large numbers of chipped stone artifacts were recovered from 
all sites. 


A. 


Mortars (Plate 1, A). One large stone mortar was observed from Covoeur- 
d'Alene (site 7, Shadow Beach). 


Pestles, Mauls, Hammerstones. Several kinds of mallet-pestles or pounding 
tools were recovered, largely from Coeur d'Alene and Medimont. Wear 
shows that blows were struck in the direction of the long axis of the 
implement, vot on the side. The varieties or types from Kootenai County 
are: 


1) Long, tapered pestles, generally round in cross section. One example 
from Shadow Beach (Coeur d’Alene) is made of petrified wood 
(Plate 1, B), about 18 in. in length. 


2) Moderately long river cobbles with little modification. These generally 
taper somewhat from the end showing use to the top. This variety of 
ground stone tool was the most numerous. Lengths average 6 to 9 in. 


(Plate 1, C-D). 


Pestles having a flange separating the larger lower (working) part 
from the upper section (Plate 1, E-G). All degress of quality of work- 
manship were noted. These were found at Coeur d'Alene, Medimont, 
and one (Plate 1, E) at site 34. 


s 


One pestle having a wide, shallow base, a small neck or handle, with 
a figure of the head of a bear (?) at the top of the handle. (Plate 1, 
H. Shadow Beach). Length is ca. 5 in.; width at widest part of base 
ca. 3¥2 in. The form is simple and workmanship excellent. Teit states 
that individuals sometimes carved representations of animals ( guard- 
ian spirits?) on their tools, which may account for this example 
(Teit, 1930; 41). 

Grooved mauls or hammerstones. (Plate 1, ]). One large example from 
Medimont is illustrated, smaller examples being more like the face 
view of the axe in Plate 1, L. 
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Axes. These were noted only from sites 13 and 27 on the Rathdrum Prairie. 
1) Full grooved axes, ca. 6 x 3 x 34 in. (Plate 1, L-M). 

2) Side notched axe with notch opposite working end (Plate 1, N). 
Celts or adzes. All examples seen are of nephrite or jadeite, presumably 
quarried in British Columbia. They are well made, highly polished, with 
most of the bevel from one side. Most have eneven but rounded polls. Saw 
marks are frequently found at the side, where the break is uneven. These 
were found at Coeur d'Alene and Medimont. 


Wedge-shaped object, with flat, polished sides marked by striations. This 
object was found at Medimont. The large end has a roughly square cross 


section 3 in. square; length ca. 8 in. 


Pipe (?). Object of lens shaped cross section, drilled through its length, 
with the larger opening at the large end (Plate 1, I). The object is just 
under 5 in. in length, with the long edges scalloped or notched, and three 
parallel grooves around the larger end. From Shadow Beach. 


Grooved Stones or sinkers. These are stones grooved near one end or toward 
the center, with no evidence of pounding (Plate 1, K). 

Drilled sandstone pebble. This object (Plate 2, A) was found at site 1 
(Coeur d’Alene). Diameter is ca. 2 in. 

“Bolas stone.” This object (Plate 2, 1) is so identified because similar 
objects have been so called. Length, ca. 3 in. 













































II. 


II. 


IV. 





Arrowshaft smoother. A small, flat object of basalt with a groove running 
lengthwise was found at Coeur d'Alene. These are generally called arrow- 
shaft smoothers. 

L. “Whetstone” of sandstone, from site 29. Triangular, ca. 242 x 114 in. 
M. Nephrite bead or tube: A fragment of a tube or bead of unpolished neph- 
rite was found at Medimont. Outside diameter was originally probably 
1” to 1%", inside diameter about 4” to 14” 


Polished bone objects: Although large quantities of unmodified bone were 
found in habitation sites, only three artifacts and a few beads of bone were 
recovered. The beads were similar to and associated with glass trade beads. 


A. Plummet or bowling-pin shaped objects, well polished, about 41% in. in 
length (Plate 2, J). Two, from Coeur d’Alene. 


B. Point or awl (Plate 2, N), about 2% in. in length, very thin. From 
excavations at site 20. 


C. Polished object (Plate 2, K), probably sahal die, about 212 in. long 
D. Drilled discs of bone, beads, from Coeur d'Alene. As with the perforated 
stone (J-H above) drilling is 2/3 to 3/4 through on one side and the 


remainder from the opposite side, except for very thin discs, which are 
usually drilled for equal distances from each side. 


E. Tubular beads of bird-bone; Coeur d'Alene. 


Metal and other Trade Objects. 


A. Iron blade associated with burial 10-KA-1 (Miller, 1952: 389-90). 
This blade is 13.6 in. long, and has been previously published. Since 
publication, H.K. Cronk of the Saskatoon Archaeological Society has 
informed me that similar blades have been found in Saskatchewan, and 
that imprints on some of them have been traced to a Sheffield steel works 
operating between 1790 and 1900. Because the Idaho blade has no mark, 
precise dating is impossible. Manufacture of the Idaho blade may antedate 
1827, since the mark “I & H SORBY” was applied to examples manu- 
factured after that time. This, of course, does not provide an exact date 
since the object may have remained in a trading post or warehouse for a 
time. ; 

B. Tubular beads of rolled sheet copper, were recovered with the Roselake 
(site 16) burial. The copper appears to be machine made rather than 
hammered. 


C. Glass beads of many varieties were seen and collected but not analyzed. 


Chipped Stone artifacts. This group of implements is treated last because of 
its complexity. 


A. Choppers or large scrapers were found at Coeur d'Alene (Shadow beach 
included ) . 
2) Oval or ovoid scrapers of pink or gray quartzite or schist: Coeur 
1) choppers made from large cores of jasper: Shadow Beach only. 
d'Alene only. 
3) A large, thin scraper of chopper of basalt, of a form sometimes known 
in the Plateau as a “ping-pong paddle.” This specimen was found at 
Coeur d’Alene (Sanders Beach). 
B. Scrapers. Smaller scrapers of jasper or chalcedony were found in quantity 
at all sites. 
|) Plano-convex scrapers, made from a large, heavy flake, generally ovate 
in form. 
2) Small, thick, side scrapers. 
3) Small, thick, end scrapers. 




































4) Small, thin flake scrapers. 
5) Retouched flakes, all sizes and shapes. Extremely numerous. 
6) End scrapers with stem for hafting (generally 1 to 114 in. long). 


C. Auwls, punches, and drills. This category includes all varieties of chipped 
stone artifacts having a worked point or proiection, which are clearly not 
projectile points. 

1) Various objects of all sizes and shapes having in common a worked 

beak or point. These were quite numerous. (Plate 2, C). 

a) Beak attached to a scraper. (Plate 2, M). 

b) Two beaks of similar size and shape close together; perhaps for 
engraving ‘“dot-and-circle” design. 

2) Awls or drills with base for hafting. 

a) Square or ovate base; long, thin, well-made shaft, generally triang- 
ular in cross-section (Plate 2, B, G). 

b) Side-notched, generally with lozenge-shaped cross-section (Plate 
pal 23 

c) Thick bodies with round or oval cross section (Plate 2, D, F). 

d) Eccentric form, with wings (Plate 2, H). 


3) Multi-purpose tool, serving as knife, scraper, and punch. (Plate 2, L). 


D. Large Blades or Knives. These forms were quite rare, but occur in forms 
equivalent to projectle point types 1Ab, 1B, and 2a. 
1) One semilunar knife with a notch (spokeshave form) was found at 
Coeur d'Alene 


E. “Lamellar Flakes.” Two very small prismatic flakes or blades were recovered 
from excavations on Blackwell Island (Coeur d'Alene.) The flakes were 
of gray obsidian. 


Projectile Points. The complexity of this category makes it advisable to con- 
sider projectile points under a separate heading from other chipped stone 
artifacts. Nearly 1000 projectile points were recorded in the course of the 
survey, and the bewildering variety made necessary the development of a new 
approach for the construction of a workable typology. This typology is essen- 
tially empirically rather than logically derived (See Miller, 1959a), so that 
the distinctions on the “Type” level are not always logically equivalent. 
Nevertheless, the utility of the new typology is readily demonstrated: It is 
simple, :t allows for two workers to classify the same collection in the same 
way, and when quantified by site the types clearly indicate the cultural sub- 
grouping of sites. The eight types of Kootenai County represent attribute- 
clusters, with subtype designations retained for now as attribute-combinations 
See Spaulding, 1954) 


TYPE 1 Nonstemmed, with no side notches. This type alone is subdivided on 
















the basis of shape 


Type 1Aa_ Triangular with straight base (Plate 3) 
Type |Ab_ Triangular with convex base 


Type 1Ac Triangular with concave base 


Type 1B Teardrop outline without pointed base (Plate 3) 

Type 1C Teardrop outline with pointed base 

Type 1D Bipointed, widest dimensions a midpoint (Plate 3) 

Type lf Lozenge (or diamond) shape, widest dimension at mid- 
point 

Type IF Similar to 1E but widest dimension near base (Plate 3) 

Type 1G Pentagonal (small points, about 1.0 in. long; Plate 3) 

Type 1H Similar to 1G but the two sides adjacent to base are 


parallel (Plate 3) 


Type 1} Long points with parallel sides and concave base ( Plate 3) 
} I I 
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tY¥re 3: 
TYPE 4: 
TYPE 
T¥PE 6 
TYPE 
TYPE 8: 


A) 





Side notched points, excluding those in type 3B. 
Type 2a Straight base 
Type 2b Convex base 


Type 2c Concave base (Plate 3) 
Type 2d Narrow points (Indices generally smaller than 60) (Plate 3) 
Type 2e With basal notch 


Rounded shoulders, usually moderately narrow body (smaller than 60). 


Type 3A Narrow or contracting stem (Plate 3) 


Type 3B Blue Creek Point: Broad, shallow side notches, wide or 
expanding stem, with concave or straight base (Plate 3) 


Contracting stems, other than those included in type 3A 


Type 4A With barbs 
Type 4B Without barbs (Plate 3) 
Type 4C_ Long, narrow point without barbs 


Parallel sided or very slightly expanding stems, other than those 


included in types 3B, 6, or 7 
With barbs 
Without barbs 


Type 5A 
Type 5B 


(Plate 3) 


Squaw Bay Point: Basal notches, parallel sided or very slightly expan- 
ding stem, generally short, wide body (Plate 3) 
Medimont Point: Square ended tangs, often flared out; stems parallel 


sided or very slightly expanding (Plate 3). 


Expanding stems, other than those included in other types. 


Type 8Aa With tang, straight base (Plate 3) 


Type SAb With tang, convex base (Plate 3) 
Type 8Ac With tang, concave base 
Type S8Ad With tang, bulb shaped base (Plate 3) 


Type 8Ba Without tang, straight base 
Type SBb 


Type SBc 


Without tang, convex base (Plate 3) 


Without tang, concave base 


Quantities of projectile points by site are recorded in the following table. 


Table 1: Frequencies of eight types of projectile points from Kootenai County sites. 


SITES 


10-KA-1 





TYPES 
l 2 3 4 5 6 i $ Total 
16 52 9 5 8 8 2 89 189 
5 8 0 5 2 l 0 16 37 
11 7 0 0 10 0 0 18 iG 
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(Table 1, Continued ) 


Sites l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Totals 

10-KA-12 l 4 l l 0 0 0 6 13 
14 l 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 l 
15 l 10 l 0 5 2 0 13 32 
17 0 l l 0 3 l 0 0) 6 
18 0 l 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
20 0 2 l 0 0 l 0 l 5 
21 30 8 2 6 7 4 5 31 93 
22 j 30 2 } 4 5 0 32 81 
23 2 ] 0 0 0 0 0 3 6 
24 0 l 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 
25 0 l 0 0 2 0 0 0 3 
26 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 l 5 
28 5 l 2 0 0 0 0 10 18 
29 3 11 0 0 0 0 0 5 19 
30) 6 13 l 2 2 0 0 14 38 
31 2 l 5 0 2 4 0 10 24 
32 14 32 0 2 8 l 2 32 91 
33 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 ] 
35 0 l 0 0 0 l 0 5) 
36 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 
37 ] 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 
38 l l 0 l l 0 0 l 5 

10-BR-1 l 6 4 0 2 | 0 6 20 


I have previously demonstrated (Miller, 1959a: 9-10) that the Kootenai County 
projectile point assemblages fall into three groups. These three groups reflect 
geography: group I sites are located on Lake Coeur d’Alene (main body) and 
Hayden Lake; sites 1,2,3, (which are contiguous and were combined in the cal- 
culations ), 30, and 32 are examples. Group II sites are on Wolf Lodge Arm of 
Lake Coeur d'Alene; sites 15 (Squ:.w Bay) and 22 (Blue Creek) are examples. 
Group III includes the Coeur d’Alene River valley, site 21 is an example. Agreement 
coefficients between pairs of Pacific Northwest localities, on the basis of projectile 
point assemblages have been computed (Miller, 1959a: Table 3). These coeffi- 
cients indicate closer relationships to the Upper Columbia sites, site 45-GR-27 at 
Moses Lake, and to Puget Sound projectile points than to those downstream on the 
Columbia. The closer relationships, then, are with the more northerly sites. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE COEUR D'ALENE AREA 


Of more than three thousand artifacts from Kootenai County examined 
during the survey, four were of bone—not counting bone beads in assoc- 
iation with glass beads. This constitutes a remarkably low proportion. That 
this is not a result of the vagaries of preservation is shown by the large 
quantity of unmodified bone fragments recovered from excavations in 
habitation sites. Discussions with Carling Malouf of Montana State Univ- 
ersity and Alfred W. Bowers of the University of Idaho leads me to be- 
lieve that similar conditions may occur in the Flathead and Nez Perce 
regions. In Washington, on the other hand, two of Robert Crabtree’s 
sites produced quantities of bone tools or objects of worked bone, as was 
also the case in the Upper Columbia. This situation tends to set Northern 
Idaho apart from Central Washington. 
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The ground stone mauls, celts, and axes indicate woodworking activity. 
The fact that these tools were found at only a few sites is interesting, but 
the meaning is not clear unless all our other sites were summer camps, 
which is not suggested by ethnographic evidence. Similar stone tools 
have been found in the Upper Columbia valley, particularly the mallets or 
mauls. In the Columbia and Fraser River valleys these often have a flange 
at the top and/or a nipple end; no examples of this form were found in 
Kootenai County pestles or mauls had simple or tapering or rounded ends. 


Stone axes have not previously been reported from a Pacific Northwest 
assemblage. The closest parallels in the literature are the “hand adzes” 
reported by Smith for the lower Willamette valley (1906). These imple- 
ments do not have the shape of the Coeur d'Alene axes, and do not have 
grooving or notching for hafting. The Coeur d'Alene axe do not partic- 
ularly resemble Southwetern axes, nor for that matter those of the North- 
ern Plains. The closest similarities are with axes made by Iroquois and 
Algonquin peoples of the Northeast. Even more, however, the Coeur 
d'Alene axes resemble grooved mauls or hammerstones which simply have 
the working end sharpened. Many Iroquois and Algonquin trappers, scouts, 
and guides came into the Northwest at an early date, as a part of Hudson's 
Bay and other trading operations. It is possible that these axes are either 
imports or stimulus-diffusion resulting from the presence of these eastern 
Indians. It is also possible that they developed locally from grooved mauls. 
Since the axes were found alongside the road at the edges of fields, where 
they had been thrown among other field stones, it is even possible that 
some collector picked them up in the eastern U.S. or Canada and placed 
them there, but this possibility is remote. 


Stone mortars, represented by one example from Coeur d'Alene, are 
apparently a northern Plateau trait, linking Kootenai County with British 
Columbia. Quartzite scrapers may also indicate such a link. Another north- 
ern train indicated by ethnographic evidence is the use of log forts in the 
Coeur d'Alene area, although no archeological evidence for them was 
found. The closest similarities in construction of these forts is described 
for the Lillooet and other Fraser River peoples. Nephrite celts or adzes 
also suggest a link with British Columbia. The use of cairns to mark burials 
may also suggest northern affiliation (See Miller, 1954), although they do 
also occur in Central Washington. No bone or antler harpoons were found, 
likewise no antler wedges. 


During the Late Pleistocene, the sites we have been discussing would 
have been under water (from Lake Spokane) and therefore not inhabit- 
able. After the drainage of Lake Spokane, the Coeur d'Alene area would 
have continued to be very cold for human habitation, due to the altitude, 
until the Altithermal changed conditions in the mountains. In general, it 
would appear that a late Pleistocene occupation of Northern Idaho is 
improbable, and we need not expect any pre-Altithermal culture there. 


For a middle period, however, the area would be available, and in all 
probability was occupied. Percussion-flaked projectile points, including 
contracting stem forms, are picked up as isolated surface finds in Kootenai 
County, and while they need not date from a middle period in Northwest 
prehistory, they may. Perhaps even more significant is the presence of 
lamellar flakes in the test pit on Blackwell Island (Coeur d’Alene). These 
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appear to indicate a middle period in Central Washington, and may be 
equivalent in Northern Idaho. The extreme variation of Medimont pro- 
jectile point assemblages may be due to the presence in that site of an 
earlier component. Of the six largest projectile point assemblages in the 
county, Medimont has the largest proportion of types 1 and 4, and the 


smallest of types 2 and 8. Type | is found in early and middle contexts 


elsewhere in the Plateau, and types 2 and 8 are generally considered late. 
The presence of at least two components at the Medimont site would 
satisfactorily explain the extreme difference from sites 1 and 22, for 


example 


In conclusion, it appears that the assemblage of artifacts from Coeur 
d'Alene sites indicates ties to the north, to British Columbia and the 
Northern Rockies physiographic subprovince in general, supporting Os- 
borne’s hypothesis of cultural subprovinces following physiographic sub- 
subprovinces. In addition to the outside relationships, the Coeur d'Alene 
assemblage indicates a distinctive local tradition as well. 


TABLE 2: Distribution of ground stone artifacts in the Northwest. 
Ss , af € z . 
Ss & « &e 82S 8B so “" 
ow" BEY SZeegesa 
ee See ke eZ Se eas 
Forms SS S655 Za 8 46> 2 
Pestles & Mauls rPPrRrP?F © PrRPPPFP Pe 
B] Long, tapering yr ? PP FF FY P P 
B2 Simple PPP PP PP R 
B3 Pear or bottle ae a ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Nipple, hat toy YF? Fr P PPP P 
Flange toy P P P P P 
Plain toy P P P rr PP PPP FP 
Other carving P P P P P 
Spool shape P P P P (P) R 
MORTARS P Yt? FF FP Ff P P 
Dee} YP Se P 
Shallow P P P P 
Slak P P P P P 
CELTS & ADZES PPRPeR?,P?eR? F PP P P 
le bevel P P ? f P 
sides bevel P P a, 7 FF F 
Pointed poll no? PP? Pk 72 P P P 
Other poll P PP P P 
Nephrite &« P P P P P P P P P 
ARROW SMOOTHERS P P Pp PP FP FP 


1¢ 


Based on Osborne, 1957, Table 24) 

















































TYPE 3: Frequency of correspondences of presence of traits of Coeur d'Alene 
with other areas of the Columbia and Fraser drainages. 
W—Wer,; D—Dry; N—Northern; S—Southern Plateau. 


16 Total traits (Coeur d'Alene ) 


W N 14 Upper Columbia (out of 17) 
D S 13. McNary (out of 15) 

W N 10 Okanagan (out of 11) 

W N 9 Vancouver (out of 10) 

W N 9 Thompson R. (out of 10) 
W N 9 Lytton (out of 12) 

Ww N 9 Lower Fraser (out of 11) 
W S 9 Nez Perce (out of 13) 

D S 9 Yakima (out of 11) 

D S 8 Dalles-Deschutes (out of 12) 
D S Wahluke (out of 8) 

D S 5 Moses Lake (out of 6) 


) 


Based on Table : 


Animal Bone Remains: Most sites, but 10-KA-1 (Coeur d'Alene) par- 
ticularly, produced large quantities of fragmentary animal bone. This 
bone has been crushed into pieces averaging 2 to '4 in. in length. A 
large proportion of these fragments show signs of having been charred 
The quantity is much too large for these to represent cremations, but 
rather must represent the same kind of crushing and boiling (for bone 
grease) as Osborne suggested for his Lower Grand Coulee sites (Osborne, 
1959). Osborne’s bone fragments, however, evidently lack the charring 
Ethnographic evidence suggest that this is another Northern trait, linking 
the Coeur d'Alene area with the Fraser Valley, and the Flathead and 
Kootenai areas 


Materials: The most prominently represented stone materials are river 
cobbles, quartzite, granitic schist and other schistose or gneissic rocks, 
and a series of cryptocrystalline rocks of the chert, jasper, and chalcedony 
family. Other materials used are carnelian and common opal, plus a num- 
ber of varieties of obsidian. Petrified wood of the sort commonly seen at 
Gingko State Park, Washington, was also used 


A cache of a large piece of obsidian (ca. 3 in. square) was discovered by 
a resident of Coeur d'Alene in his lawn. The location, in the 700 block 
on North Fourth Street, is well over a mile from the lake or river shore 
The obsidian its a two-flow black, brown, and clear banded obsidian, of a 
sort said to be native to Glass Butte, near Bend, Oregon. Other obsidians 
may come from Oregon and Yellowstone Park 


(Note: Osborne has reported “tabular quartzite scraper-choppers” from 
Lower Grand Coulee, which appear to be similar to the quartzite s¢ rapers 
from Coeur d'Alene. If so, we need not consider this a “Northern” trait. ) 
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PLATE 3- Types of Kootenai County Projectile Points. 
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Ground Stone Tools 


A. Mortar 

B. Long pestle of petrified wood. 

Cc: & &. FG, 

H. Small pestle 
carved at top. 


“Mallet-pestles.” 
with bear (?) 
I. Pipe (?) of steatite. 

J. Large grooved maul. 

K. Sinker or boat anchor (?) 


L, M, N, . Axes. 


Stone Tool 
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PLATE II 


Chipped stone, ground stone, and pol- 
ished bone. 

A. Perforated stone. 
B-H. Types of drills, 
I. “Bolas stone.” 


wls, and punches. 


J. Plummet shaped object of polished 


bone. 

K. Bone sahal die (7). 

L. All purpose tool—Knife, punch, 
scraper. 


M. Awl or punch 
N. Polished bone point. 








Evolutionism and History in American 
Archaeology 


Dr. Earl Swanson’s article “Theory and History in American Archaeo- 
logy (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 15:2: 120-4) has underlined 
a difference in viewpoint among American archaeologists. Swanson’s essay 
was timely and useful in expressing the thought that not all of us are 
unilinear cultural evolutionists, and I am in hearty agreement with the 
views expressed therein. There are, however, a few points left unelaborate 
which I would like to discuss. 

Willey and Phillips, their own statements to the contrary, are basically 
unilinear cultural evolutionists in their outlook, where as | am (in our 
own estimation) historical in our outlook. Kroeber has pointed out that 
evolutionism as the study of (abstracted) historical process is scientific 
only insofar as the process is empirically, rather than deductively, derived. 
A study of historical process, however many 4 priori assumptions are made, 
and however unscientific, is still an historical study. Now if I may derive 
my process empirically and test the repetitive and therefore processual 
nature of such evolution, then I, too, will be counted among the evolution- 
ists; but, I reject a priori evolution which assumes what it ought to be 
testing. 

The first step in a study of evolution (or process) is to construct a series 
of abstractions. Since identities do not occur in nature, we must constantly 
use abstractions—the process is as natural to us as speech, whic’ is it-elf 
a set of abstractions. As one of the mest careful scholars among the evolu- 
tionary-minded archaeologists has put it: 

The justification for the abstraction, of course, is that it helps us to see 

general rules and that these rules work . . . Both archaeology and anthropology 

should, I suggest, be engaged in classifying societies and their cultures. So- 
cieties, of course, are themselves abstractions; they are associations of men and 
women, and no man’s personality is exhausted by saying that he is an Arunta 


or a Kwakiutl (Childe, V.G.: “Archaeology and Anthropology” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology 2:3: 243). 





Professor Childe goes on to say that by such an abstraction, one can pre- 
dict certain aspects of behavior of the Arunta or the Kwakiutl, and other 
aspects (idiosyncratic) of his behavior may be ignored. Statistical pro- 
babilities of behavior are not certainties, yet actuarial tables predict rather 
successfully if the sample is large enough. Thus the first step is to con- 
struct our abstractions, and this Willey and Phillips have done. These ab- 
stractions have gone into the definition of stages of culture: Lithic, Ar- 
chaic, Formative, and so on. 

I suggest that one pre-eminent task for anthropology is just to establish . . . 
directional laws or general tendencies so that we can determine in what direc- 
tion culture progresses and thus decide whether a given change be progressive 
or regressive. The hierarchical classifications of the comparative ethnographers 
certainly were intended to exhibit just this progressive evolution. But progress 
is a historical concept involving change in time. A hierarchical classification 
is only progressive if its order is also chronological, i.e. if its several stages do 
actually succeed one another in time in the same order. For the only criterion 
of progress is what happened in history (Idem:248). 


On the basis of material remains archaeologists have built up a classification 
of cultures in technological stages that do follow one another in the same 
order in quite a number of regions: they are homotaxial but not necessarily 
contemporary (Idem: 249). 
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I submit that Willey and Phillips have followed the same philosophy in 
their Method and Theory in American Archaeology. They do not account 
for the relationships of their stages nor the differences in them in different 
environments. This work, so necessary to an understanding of human 
culture from the dynamic viewpoint (adaptation to a biota, etc.), is irrel- 
evant to an evolutionist view of process in which the direction of change 
is taken as inevitable. Given the unexpressed assumptions which Willey 
and Phillips have apparently used, the obvious procedure is to classify the 
data of New World archaeological cultures into stages and to arrange 
these stages into a hierarchy that reflects progress, which they have done. 
That the sequence so derived is not completely a priori makes it useful 
in the areas from which it was derived. \t is pointless, 1 believe, to com- 
plain that Willey and Phillips are not “doing history.” In the sense that 
evolution is considered process and therefore history, they are doing his- 
tory within the framework of their own theoretical bias. It is enough for 
us to say that our theoretical bias is different and that we believe that 
Willey and Phillips ought to be more explicit about theirs in their dis- 
cussion of the backgrounds of their working hypothesis (for they so 
view their scheme). Furthermore, I believe that it is proper for us to 
point out that Willey and Phillips are assuming what they ought to be 
trying to prove: the progress of New World cultures. Their use of latels 
for culture stages is proper in the light of their own theory. That they ap- 
ply labels to cultures should not trouble us, unless the labels used in dif- 
ferent contexts convey the idea of identity of label and obscure the real 
nature of the culture to which the label is applied. To say that a Plateau 
culture is Archaic, as Swanson points out, tells nothing, really, about the 
nature or antecedents of Plateau culture unless we believe with Willey and 
Phillips that an Archaic stage is a certain level of development interme- 
diate between a Lithic stage and a Formative stage, growing out of the 
former and in time to give rise to the latter. In this case we assume what 
we ought to be proving. 


In sum, there appears to be nothing strange about the view of Willey 
and Phillips in their presentation if it is viewed in the light of theory of 
cultural evolutionism. I feel that their scheme is too premature for appli- 
cation to all the New World; instead they ought to be concentrating on 
the nature of culture change in areas influenced by Nuclear America and 
disregarding other areas until they have been subject to similar particular- 
istic studies and defined in terms of sequences in their own culture types. 
It is my opinion that we shall eventually have to realize that developments 
in the Arctic, the Pacific Northwest, and coastal California belong to ano- 
ther culture type entirely than that of Nuclear America, and that the 
processual studies made of these areas will have to be without reference to 
stages of development in Nuclear America. This simple concept would 
resolve the difficulties expressed by Willey and Phillips in “fitting” these 
areas into their Nuclear America rubrics. For this reason, the concentrated 
and particularistic studies, studies of local areas and local sequences, with- 
out reference to unilinear or universal evolutionary theory, will bear far 
more fruit than attempts to stretch the data to fit the Willey and Phillips 
sequence or vice versa. 


TOM MILLER 
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